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The Magazine of News Significance 


Lord Cecil and the Palace of Peace: Why 
did he and not Hull get the Nobel Prize? 

















Mr. E. L. Davis, 1841 Mountain Rd., 
Milwaukee, had played only the piano 
berore he acquired his Hammond Organ. 
But he writes, “Within a short time I 
was playing music very much richer and 
more colorful than I ever had before!” 


WAS by no means an expert pianist,” writes 

Mr. Davis, "so J was amazed and delighted 
by the intensely interesting musical experience 
the Hammond Organ brougbt me. J never grow 
tired of experimenting with the instrument's 
varied tone colors. Why, even the simplest tune 
can be played a bundred different ways! “ 

The dream you’ve always cherished, that 
some day you yourself might play really 
lovely music—it can come true with the new 
Hammond Organ! 

If you have even a little knowledge of the 
piano keyboard, you can easily pick up the 
Hammond’s simple technique. You'll find it’s 
like conducting a superbly trained orchestra 

. countless lovely instrumental voices are 
at your bidding, ready to give rich and ever- 
varied interpretations to your melodies. 

Introduced less than three years ago, the 
Hammond has received an ovation from the 


















HAMMOND IS 








THE 


"Cen the simplest tune can be 
played a hundned different ways!” 


world of music. It is used with several of 
the greatest symphonies... is played in over 
1,000 churches. Yet it is an instrument com- 
pletely practical for your home — smaller, 
easier to move, and no more expensive than 
a fine piano! 

The leading musical merchant in your 


A CONCERT ORGAN THAT 
FITS IN A FOUR-FOOT SQUARE 


Designed on an absolutely new principle, the Ham- 
mond creates the familiar organ voices — strings, 
diapasons, woodwinds —and an almost infinite 
number of new tone colors, all by electric impulses. 
With no pipes whatever, its console is small and 


graceful as a spinet desk. The Hammond is 


ready to play wherever there is an ordinary electric 
outlet... and it positively cannot get out of tune! 


LARGEST 





OND ORGAN * 


SELLING ORGAN 





city is probably a Hammond dealer. Go to 
him as soon as you can, and hear your fa- 
vorite melodies interpreted by the Hammond! 
Or for full details by mail, write to The 
Hammond Organ, 2911 N. Western Ave, 
Chicago. Jn Canada, address Northern Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





there could be no more lastingly treasured 
gift than a Hammond Organ. 


$1250 and up f.o.b. 
Chicago—slightly 


higher for large installations 


THE WORLD 

















DO YOU WANT 
THE RIGHT ANSWER 


jo? 


PICK UP your telephone 
and ask for Long Distance. 
The whole world of busi- 
ness is at the other end. In 


approximately a minute 


and a half (average) you 


can talk to any one any- 
where in the country. 

The accelerating pace of 
business makes minutes 
more valuable, puts a pre- 
mium on quick, correct 
information. Will the buyer 
be in when you reach Chi- 
cago? Can the factory fill 
from stock or start produc- 
tion? When will the ship- 
ment arrive? 

Get the facts, discuss de- 
tails, make decisions, and 
be free for other 
affairs. 

Try it! 
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Letters 





The Man 


You can do a real service to the Ameri- 
can people if you will suggest editorially 
that the Republican party nominate John 
R. McCarl as its candidate for President 
in 1940. He has not been identified with 
any of the factions of the party, but 
standards for true Americanism. He’s the 


man. 
G. C. HARNEY 
Borger, Texas 


Again and again we see in the press the 
statement that the Republican party is 
faced with a paucity of material from 
which to choose. The Hamilton Club, in 
Chicago, has passed into bankruptcy, etc., 


Acme 


Alice Roosevelt Longworth 


etc. The elephant trumpets a dying squeal. 
Pass-the-Buck Hoover gets off some of his 
well-worn platitudes. And yet the Re- 
publican party has within its ranks one of 
the best-trained politicians and statesmen 
of modern days, one who would appeal to 
the imagination of the American people, 
and one who could handle the office with 
skill and ability. The person to whom I 
refer was trained by Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose name is still magic to a great many 
sound Americans. This training was con- 
tinued under the able tutelage of Nick 
Longworth, who was never noted for being 
spectacular, but who accomplished a great 
deal in a very quiet way. This person was 
groomed in the White House and has seen 
the adroit handling of situations by one 
of the ablest Speakers the House of Repre- 
sentatives ever had. 

Therefore I suggest for nomination by 
the Republican party, Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth! 

Turn over the pages of history and you 





Victoria, and others. The day will come 
when a woman will sit in the White House. 
Why not now? 


Do be a good kind editor and print this. 
r ALVIN HOVEY-KING 
New Orleans, La. 





Salaam Alikium! 

In your issue of Nov. 1, page 15, column 
3: “In 1921 the old Mufti died. To replace 
him, Sir Herbert rashly picked Hadji* 
Amin. (*Meaning he had made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca and could wear the 
white turban.) ” 

I served in the British Blue Funnel line 
and carried thousands of pilgrims from 
Singapore, Java, and points east to Jeddah, 
the port for Mecca, and I will swear the 
badge for a Hadji is a green turban. 

Salaam alikium. 


Dayton, Ohio 


HARRY NELSON 


The secretary of the Arab National 
Committee, New York, says: “A green 
turban denotes descent from the prophet. 
No particular turban, color, or other in- 
signia shows that a man has made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Anyone can wear a 
white turban—though through custom it 
has come to denote a religious function- 


” 


ary. 





Making Friends 

I consistently read NEWSWEEK quite 
thoroughly and am surprised to know that 
the editor devotes a whole page to Sinclair 
Lewis’ criticism of a fellow writer—Dale 
Carnegie [Nov. 15]. 

Such an article seems out of place and 
uncalled for, and besides I believe most 
people, as I do, feel that Dale Carnegie 
does more good in one day than Sinclair 
Lewis does with his scathing criticisms in 
a lifetime. 


Blairsville, Pa. 


W. H. SWEET 





Thank you for Sinclair Lewis on Doc 
Carnegie in Newsweek for Nov. 15. It 
needed to be done and who could do it 
better than the author of “Babbitt”? Long 
may he be your literary critic. 

. FRANCIS D. O’CONNOR 

Portland, Maine 





Quibble 

On page 19 of the Nov. 15 issue you 
refer to King Alfonso’s son Juan as the 
only “normally healthful son.” 

Please set me right: was he “healthful” 
or “healthy”? 

: GEORGE E. RICE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Webster calls healthy and healthful 
synonymous. 


NEWSWEpRy 
will find that almost inevitably countries W 
have prospered with a woman at the head S I D E S H O 
of government. Remember Maria Theresa, ooeece 





Time Out— 


During the Santa Clara-St. Mar’ 
football game at Oakland, Calif., 499 
spectators cheered. From the public. 
dress amplifiers, they had just heard { 
telegram that made the 50,000th spectato 
leave the game: “Harry Littrell—Yp 
wife had a baby. Come home at on 
Grandma.” i 










Vacation— 

In Springfield, Mo., Clarence Blac 
pleaded not guilty to a vagrancy charge: 
“I’m a working man. I worked steady fo 


fourteen years in the Welch Packing Co’ 
Judge M. A. Dodd: “When did you quit” 





Black: “Fifteen years ago.” He got sij 
months. 
Cocktail Hour— 

In his New York restaurant, Jack 
Dempsey last week staged a_ cocktai 


party for dogs. The affair, ostensibly ru 
for the benefit of the Bide-A-Wee Home, ; 
friendless-animal charity, was really puf 
on to attract Park Avenue patrons and 
curious society editors. The Great Dané 








Newsphote 


and miniature pinscher (above) and 15 
other dogs sniffed a beef-juice concoctiol 
while their owners tanked up on Martinis 
and Manhattans. 


Wis-W ash— 





Last August a Young Democrats pub 
licity agent had to pay 3 cents postage dw 
on a letter from Postmaster General Jam 
A. Farley. Last week Sheriff Tom Canno 
of Wenatchee, Wash., Farley’s guide on 
recent visit to Grand Coulee Dam, prov 
again that the postal kingpin can do wrong 
Cannon showed a thank-you note fro 
Farley: “It was a real pleasure to me 
you on my recent trip to Wisconsin.” 
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NOVEMBER 29, 1937 


TRANSITION 


Birthday: 

PATRICK CARDINAL HAYES, 
Catholic Archbishop of New York, 70, 
Nov. 20. At his Summer home in Sullivan 
County, N.Y., he received a_ spiritual 
bouquet (pledges of prayers, church visits, 
masses) from 182,396 archdiocesan school 


children. 
ARCHDUKE OTTO, pretender to 


Austria’s nonexistent throne, 25, Nov. 20. 
At a celebration in Vienna, Otto’s friends 
claimed 1,200,000 Austrian supporters for 
the Legitimist (Hapsburg restoration) 
movement; actually, there are about 280,000. 


DORIS DUKE CROMWELL, 
“world’s richest girl,” 25, Nov. 22. She 
received the second of three $10,000,000 
installments on the trust left her by her 
father, James Buchanan Duke, American 
Tobacco Co. ex-president. She may soon 
join Washington’s social set. Senator A. 
Harry Moore, Democratic Governor-elect 
of New Jersey, last week admitted he was 
considering James H. R. Cromwell, the to- 
bacco heiress’ 40-year-old husband, to fill 
Moore’s own unexpired Senate term. Crom- 
well, who lives on the 8,000-acre Duke 
estate at Somerville, N.J., welcomed the 
prospect: ““What’s the use of my going into 
business? I don’t need any more money.” 


JOHN NANCE GARNER, Vice 
President of the United States, 69, Nov. 
22. Until reporters showed him the Con- 
gressional Directory, which proved him 
wrong, he insisted he was only 68: “By 
golly, I can’t keep up with these things.” 














Engaged: 

KATHARINE RAWLS, 20, world’s 
most versatile woman swimmer, and Wil- 
lam Starr, Daytona Beach, Fla., advertis- 
ing man. The Miami Beach splasher has 
won 29 national championships at free- 
style, backstroke, breaststroke, and diving. 





Marriage Revealed: 


Of DAVID YOUNG, chief of the 200 
inhabitants of Pitcairn Island, and Edna 
Christian, California widow of Fletcher 
Christian 3d, who left the island at 17. 
Her first husband was a great-grandson of 
the Fletcher Christian who, with eight 
other mutineer-fugitives of the British 
ship Bounty, colonized the tiny South 
Pacific island in 1790. 





Married: 


CAPT. ERNEST A. SIMPSON, 40 
London shipping broker, the Duchess of 
Windsor’s second husband; and Mary Kirk 
Raffray, 41, Baltimore friend of Wallis 
Warfield and ex-wife of Jacques Raffray, 





Whatever it is . . . wherever it is . 


. . insure it in the Hartford. 


For nearest agent’s name phone Western Union. 





“T COVER 


I am the Hartford* agent. I sell 
“coverage” —protecting you against 
financial loss. 

Then, if your property is dam- 
aged by fire, explosion, wind, light- 
ning, hail, or if it is stolen—you 
re-cover. 

And that is sure. The Hartford 
makes good its losses promptly and 





YOU RE-COVER” 


fully. Such is its record through 
its 127 years of service. 

I do not recommend “marked 
down” insurance. I do recommend 
the certain protection of a Hartford 
policy, and I back this up with my 
personal service, my experience 
and my help wherever and when- 
ever you need it. 





*HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD, 


CONN. 


















li had only cough drop 
medicated with the 
throat soothing ingredi- 
ents of Vicks VapoRub 


VICKS medica COUGH DROP 
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New York insurance broker. After a Fair- 
field, Conn., justice of the peace performed 
the ceremony, the Simpsons left for a 
motor trip through New England. The 
same day, the 1938 New York Social 
Register came out; Simpson and the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor were omitted. 


JEFFERSON CAFFERY, 51, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Brazil, and Gertrude 
McCarthy of Chicago; in Rio de Janeiro. 
Sebastiao Cardinal Leme officiated. 


JACKIE COOGAN, 23, fifteen years 
ago the male Shirley Temple of silent mov- 
ies, and Betty Grable, 20, screen actress 
and daughter of a St. Louis stockbroker; 
in Los Angeles. Monday they returned to 
work on “College Swing,” in which she has 
the lead; Coogan, a minor part. 





Divorced: 
GERALDINE SPRECKELS, 20, San 


Francisco sugar heiress now hunting a 
movie job in Hollywood, from her second 
cousin, Adolph B. Spreckels Jr., whom she 
married last year; in San Francisco, on 
grounds of cruelty. Mrs. Spreckels won the 
right to call herself Miss Spreckels again. 





Arrived: 

CHARLES E. BEDAUX, labor-effi- 
ciency engineer and the Duke of Windsor’s 
intended American guide, in London, after 
an incognito trip from New York and 
Montreal. Bedaux, an archvillain in work- 
ers’ eyes, left the United States soon after 
labor’s protests induced the Duke to can- 
cel his planned inspection of American 
housing. 


HERMAN and KATHARINE ROG- 
ERS, two more Yankees in ex-King Ed- 
ward’s court (their Cannes Chateau was 
Wallis Simpson’s pre-divorce hide-out) ; in 
New York, from France, for their cus- 
tomary Winter visit. 


DR. ALLAN R. DAFOE, physician 
to the Dionne quintuplets, in New York, 
from Callander, Ont., to shop and to ar- 
range advertising contracts for his charges. 
He brought this news: the Dionnes can 
speak 300 to 400 words of French, 20 to 25 
of English; their estate is $500,000, their 
expenses, $1,600 to $1,800 a month; to in- 
sure normal education, they will have to 
have a private schoolhouse. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN, banker, in 
New York, from his annual grouse-shoot- 
ing vacation in Scotland. The mellowed 
financier, once allergic to the press, this 
time welcomed reporters gaily: ‘“Ha-ha. 
I have nothing to say, and I’m going to 
say it.” 





Departed: 


FRANK BANE, executive director of 
the Social Security Board, for next month’s 





Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. Jackie Coogan 


Dr. Allan R. Dafoe 





J.P. Morgan 








Acme 


———. 
Geneva conference of the League of Na. 
tions’ International Labor Office. He de 
nied the government was spending Social 
Security reserves for anything but Social 
security, yet predicted the law would be. 
come “one of the most amended acts yp 
now have.” ‘ 





Admitted: 


To the New York and New England 
Apple Institute, FRANKLIN D. ROOSR. 
VELT, gentleman farmer of Hyde Park 
N.Y. He paid $2.50, promised to work 
harder on his apple growing next Spring, 
and pledged himself for a 250-bushel crop, 
Roosevelt apple crates will bear the mgr. 
keting number 999. 





Retired: 


On his 70th birthday, GEN. HENRI 
GOURAND, Military Governor of Paris 
for fourteen years. In 1915 a Turkish shel] 
broke both his legs and shattered his right 
arm, giving him the familiar limp and 
empty sleeve (which later marked him at 
French military ceremonies.) Gourand’s 
successor is Gen. Henri Billotte, Supreme 
War Council member. 





Died: 
HOWARD E. COFFIN, 64, engineer, 


industrialist, real-estate man, and textile 
king; shot to death, apparently by ae- 
cident, while preparing his guns for a deer 





hunt at Cabin Bluff, Ga. He founded the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. in 1909, and the 
National Air Transport, Inc., pioneer air 
line, in 1925. During the war he guided 
development of the Liberty engine for 
military planes. Seven years ago he en- 
tered Georgia coastal real estate. At death, 
he headed Southeastern Cottons, Inc., New 
York cotton brokers. 


JAY F. CARLISLE, 69, former gov- 
ernor of the New York Stock Exchange; 
after a ten-day illness, at the New York 
Hospital. 


PRINCE AHMED, 60, brother-in- 


law and would-be assassin of the late 
King Fuad of Egypt; in Istanbul, Turkey. 
In 1898 Ahmed shot the then Prince Fuad 
through the throat for allegedly mistreat- 
ing Princess Chivekar, Ahmed’s sister and 
Fuad’s wife. After 25 years in an English 
lunatic asylum, Ahmed finally escaped to 


Turkey. 


JOHN DAVID, 67, New York chain- 
store clothing merchant; of a heart at- 
tack, at his Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
hotel. 


REV. DR. FRANK W. BIBLE, 60, 
executive secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions; after a long 
illness, at Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 


Ill. 
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“Ought to put over that 


Money- making Idea” 
= Lsers 





YOURSELF. His mind nibbles at EVERY- 

THING and masters NOTHING. He 
always takes up the EASIEST thing first, puts it 
down when it gets HARD, and starts something 
else. JUMPS from ONE THING TO AN- 
OTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH 
GRASSHOPPER MINDS in the world and they 
do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—get 
but a PITTANCE for their work. 


7 YOU know this man as well as you know 


If YOU have a “Grasshopper Mind” you know 
that this is TRUE—and WHY. Even the 
BLAZING SUN can’t burn a hole in a little 
piece of TISSUE PAPER, unless its rays are con- 
centrated ON ONE SPOT! 


Yet you KNOW you have intelligence and 
ability. WHAT’S holding you back? Just one 
fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact—PROVEN and 
stated by the world’s foremost scientists and 
psychologists. You are using only ONE-TENTH 
of your real BRAIN-POWER! The mind is like 
a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and 
use. It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 
Increase your BRAIN-POWER and you will in- 
crease your EARNING POWER. 


But HOW? Merely gamble a postage stamp. 
Send the coupon below for a copy of “Scientific 
Mind Training.” 


This little book will tell you the secret of self- 
confidence, of a strong will, of a powerful mem- 
ory, of unflagging concentration, of keen imagi- 
nation—showing you how to banish negative 
qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, indecision, 
self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wandering, 
lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 


Men like Sir Harry Lauder, Prince Charles of 
Sweden, Frank P. Walsh, former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Lunn of New York, and hundreds of others 
equally famous, praise the simple method of in- 
creasing brain-power described in this free book 
about Pelmanism. It has helped over 750,000 
OTHERS during the past 25 years! 


You have only A POSTAGE STAMP to lose 
by writing for your copy. You may GAIN thou- 
sands of dollars, peace of mind, happiness, inde- 
pendence! Don’t wait. Mail the coupon NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2211, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2211, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 


“Scientific Mind Training.” This does not place me 
under any obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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Drive Your Store Prestige Right Up a 
to Her Door with | Me 

THE ews INTERNATIONALS 

inte 
Women are quick to appreciate the extras in con: 
everything. It’s the extra-smartaess of your merchandise, gov 
your service, and your delivery that wins their approval ano 
and their patronage. wil 

The new International Trucks offer the kind of and 
eye-appeal that will create potential business in every cor] 
neighborhood. Let these new trucks serve as traveling 
advertisements of your prestige and the prestige of the . 
things you sell. Fig 

Every type of load—every kind of hauling—can be N 
exactly suited by these new Internationals. For there is ufa 
a full line, and there is far more than styling below met 
the surface. Engineering improvements throughout cnal 
the mechanical product are advancing the International Fre 
reputation in the hands of thousands of new owners. 

The distinctive new International Trucks range in size 6° 
from the };-ton to 1-ton light-delivery units up to power- a 
ful six-wheelers. See these trucks now at the nearest Wi 
International branch or dealer showroom. The right Jap 
chassis and the right body for every business. 7 

a 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY Yor 
180 No. Michigan Ave. CRESS Chicago, Illinois She 
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International light-delivery trucks, 34-ton to 1-ton, 
in three wheelbase lengths, 113, 125, and 130-in. 
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The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


wworrer 





More Spending 


Despite the administration’s good 
intentions and abundant reassurances, the 
consensus of impartial experts is that the 
government is almost certain to embark on 
another spending campaign, probably 
within three months. It’ll be done quietly 
and mainly through independent Federal 
corporations which issue their own stocks. 


Fighting Planes 


Nineteen Bellanca fighting planes, man- 
ufactured in the U.S., have State Depart- 
ment officials dizzy. The department orig- 
inally forestalled sale of the planes to a 
French air line on suspicion they might 
go to Spain. Then, sold to China, they 
were taken off the government freighter 
Wichita when the President banned Sino- 
Japanese war supplies on U.S. ships. Now 
the planes are en route to Southampton on 
a British boat, but the fact that the New 
York agent for Spanish loyalists, Miles 
Sherover, is bound for the same port, has 
Franco agents worried. They’ve asked the 
State Department to keep an eye on the 
planes lest they be destined again for 
Madrid. 


Antitrust Fizzle 


The much-publicized plans for overhaul- 
ing and strengthening the antitrust laws 
will get nowhere in the next year, because 
the administration can’t even decide the 
basic problem that has been troubling it 
for four years: whether to go in for real 
trust busting or to impose stiff regulation 
on monopolies and near monopolies. Most 
that can be expected in the near future is 
a group of superficial antitrust-law changes, 
though F.D.R. will continue to brandish 
threats of an antitrust campaign if prices 
in certain industries don’t come down. 


US. to Compete 


The new Pan American Union broad- 
casts, highly touted as expressions of good 
will toward Latin America, actually mark 
the entrance of the U.S. into competition 
with Japan, Britain, Italy, and Germany, 
all of which send short-wave propaganda 
well baited with entertainment. But the 
American broadcasts, containing mere ex- 
pressions of international friendship, are 
amateurish compared to the carefully 


planned German propaganda programs. 
Nazis even differentiate between announce- 
ments in Castillian Spanish for Peru, 
Colombia, and Mexico; Portuguese for 
Brazil, and domestic Spanish for other 
South American countries. The broadcasts 
are so powerful that listeners have a choice 
of several German programs, some of 
which can be tuned in with greater dis- 
tinctness than local programs. 


La Follette Warning 


Senator La Follette’s sponsorship of a 
constitutional amendment requiring a pop- 
ular referendum before war can be de- 
clared is only one indication that he'll 
participate more actively in Senate foreign 
policy. He intends to make it clear that 
the President can’t follow up his Chicago 
speech without risking a permanent split 
with the Western Progressive group. Inci- 
dentally, Congressional conversations last 
week indicated that the rush to strengthen 
the Neutrality Act was based not so much 
on what F.D.R. said at Chicago as on gen- 
eral distrust of his adventure-loving dis- 
position. 





Lewis Strategy 


Labor experts are crediting John L. 
Lewis with adroitly increasing rank-and- 
file pressure on the A.F. of L.’s executive 
council to give the C.1.0.’s_ industrial 
unions autonomy in a reunited labor front. 
In private, Lewis tells friendly correspond- 
ents that the current peace talks are a 
waste of time, because the C.I1.O. won’t 
take less than autonomy, and the Federa- 
tion’s big four (Hutcheson, Tobin, Whar- 
ton, Frey) won’t grant it. The papers 
spread the story—without attributing it 
to Lewis—and more letters deluge the 
A.F. of L. council. 


Industrial ‘Plot’ 


The report has spread like wildfire 
among the masses of Eastern and Middle 
Western industrial sections that the pres- 
ent business recession was a deliberate 
plot framed by influential financiers and 
industrialists who want to ruin Roosevelt. 
Business leaders are genuinely worried 
over possible political consequences of the 
“conspiracy” yarn. 


Trivia 

Senator Vandenberg consults Jay Hay- 
den, veteran Washington correspondent for 
The Detroit News, before he makes any 
major political move .. . F.D.R. is the 


only person permitted to smoke at White 
House press conferences . . . Friends of 
Major General MacArthur are grooming 
him for politics, want him to establish 
Wisconsin residence after he returns from 
the Philippines, run for the Senate .. . 
All the speculative dispatches from Wash- 
ington about the Brussels Conference and 
general U.S. foreign policy have Secretary 
Hull so worried that he’s started calling in 
key reporters for half-hour confidential 
conferences designed to give each the “real 
story” of State Department plans. 





Bullitt’s ‘Mission’ 


A careful checkup makes it clear 
that there was unlimited hokum in last 
week’s reports that Ambassador-to-France 
Bullitt was going to Warsaw to persuade 
Poland not to join in the anti-Comintern 
pact. Every sign bears out the State De- 
partment’s claim that Bullitt made the 
trip at his own expense to visit his old 
friend and fellow Philadelphian, Anthony 
Drexel (Tony) Biddle Jr., Ambassador to 
Poland. The wild story of his “mission” 
was informally handed out at the French 
Foreign Office, which, of course, is sending 
Delbos to Warsaw on just such an assign- 
ment. 


Beaverbrook Party 


Fleet Street was full of gossip last week 
on the story behind the blackout of a 
paragraph in the Cavalcade (British news 
magazine) report of a party Lord Beaver- 
brook gave his London Express editorial 
staff. The censored passage commented on 
the aftermath of the party: James Fairlie, 
veteran staff member, died in a cab on 
his way home; the car of Rex Dinsley, 
crime reporter, collided with an ambulance 
outside Scotland Yard (he was fined $150 
and lost his license); Bill Taylor, news 
editor, stuck his head through an un- 
opened cab window; a gate crasher, ejected 
from the party, sustained a fractured col- 
larbone. 


British Timing 

Note that Britain deliberately seized the 
Anglo-American trade-pact announcement 
as a chance to offset the publicity being 
given the Fascist governments’ pact. Offi- 
cials tipped the British press to play up 
the pact as an answer to fascism. As a re- 
sult, newspaper headlines gave the an- 
nouncement much more political signifi- 
cance than it actually warranted, implying 
that the closest possible Anglo-American 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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cooperation now exists. Actually, Ameri- 
can representatives are bitter over British 
conduct at the Brussels conference; say 
Britain, after asking for U.S. cooperation, 
has herself failed to cooperate. 


Peru Going Fascist? 


Peru is likely to follow the example of 
Brazil in establishing a dictatorial State 
before long. South American experts dis- 
count the talk of political amnesty and the 
inclusion of three civilians in the Cabinet 
as simply an attempt to hide the real situ- 
ation. Actually, anti-government propa- 
ganda has increased and the fall in cotton 
prices has heightened the general unrest. 
Last week several bombs exploded in Lima. 
General Benavides will probably have to 
go Fascist or get out. 


Chinese War Over? 


For two weeks U.S. military intelligence 
officers have been advising the State De- 
partment that big-time fighting in China 
is about over. Their dope—much of it ob- 
tained through Chiang’s German military 
advisers, many of whom are still with him 
—runs about like this: at Nanking, last 
organized stand of a major Chinese Army, 
Chiang can’t keep reforming lines; sup- 
plies are fast dwindling; Nanking’s fall 
would mean the war’s over; future Japa- 
nese efforts will be directed toward the 
long and hard task of controlling, con- 
solidating, administering, and exploiting 
the captured North China provinces. 


Anti-Communist Rush 


Diplomats are now betting as to which 
European State will be first to join the 
“Anti-Communist Front.” Portugal, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, and Yu- 
goslavia are favorites, with Switzerland, 
Finland, Greece, and some South American 
countries possibilities. 


Watch Poland 


European diplomatic and press circles 
now believe a break must come soon in the 
prolonged conflict between the democratic 
and Fascist blocs in Poland—with civil 
war a distinct possibility. Dictator Smigly- 
Rydz, Pilsudski’s political heir, and For- 
eign Minister Beck are credited with 
planning to oust liberal President Moscicki 
in an attempt to establish a forthright 
Fascist State. Diplomats foresee eventual 
abandonment of the Franco-Polish pact, 
with Poland ultimately attached to the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo front. 


Foreign Notes 


Haile Selassie is so broke he’s trying to 
sell his last house and last automobile; 
22 persons live with him in England, but 
he can afford only one log fire—in the 
nursery ... Hitler is building himself an 
impregnable, bombproof fortress out of 


solid rock, high up on the Hoher Géll, 
above his chalet at Berchtesgaden, within 
sight of the Austrian Alps . . . Plain- 
clothes men have been placed in Italian 
movie houses to keep the public from 
whistling disapproval of “Scipio l’africano,” 
the $2,000,000 Roman Empire propaganda 
film that Mussolini ordered made .. . 
China’s well-trained Eighth Route (Com- 
munist) Army has received little publicity 
for repeated Shansi victories, because Nan- 
king is still jealous of its former Com- 
munist foes. 





Improving Industries 


Eichitucliy good estimators are say- 
ing that early 1938 will find only 10 to 
15% of American industries showing gains 
over a year ago. Among them: cigarette 
makers, food-products companies, electri- 
cal-equipment manufacturers. 


Wired Liquor 

Following the Florist Telegraph De- 
livery Association’s example, a new or- 
ganization of liquor retailers (Liquor by 
Wire, Inc.) is being formed to encourage 
Americans to send whiskies and wines as 
presents to friends in other cities. The as- 
sociation will be a non-profit-making enter- 
prise, controlled by its dealer members. As 
when wiring flowers, customers will pay 
the standard price of the liquor in the 
locality where it’s to be delivered, plus a 
small telegraph fee. Unless present plans 
go haywire, the system will be in full 
operation before Christmas. 


Utility Peace 

For a week after F.D.R. made his 
“peace offering” to utilities, the industry’s 
executives seethed over reports that they'd 
be represented in talks at the White House 
only by two New Dealish utility leaders 
(Comerford of New England Power and 
Simpson of Commonwealth Edison) — 
whose companies aren’t jeopardized by the 
“death sentence” on holding companies. 
Fearing this, two anti-New Dealers 
(Willkie of Commonwealth & Southern 
and Carlisle of Consolidated Edison) also 
sought Presidential audiences. Upshot: the 
President agreed to hear all comers. 


Business Footnotes 


Distillers aren’t greatly worried by busi- 
ness conditions; recently compiled figures 
show that total liquor consumption suffers 
only moderately during depressions . . . 
Choice coincidence: Immediately after 
Wall Street tickers flashed news of 
F.D.R.’s_ toothache, the stock market 
spurted . . . Government-dominated for- 
eign newspapers are overplaying rumors of 
new dollar devaluations—mainly because 
they hope it'll lead timid capitalists to 


[>= 


bring their funds back from the US, . 
As predicted here two months ago, book. 
ing for Winter cruises are piling up jy 
boom volume; stock-market slumps aren) 
reflected in travel figures for sever) 
months. 





Cold Cure 


, = Johns Hopkins physicians haye| 
formulated a new anti-cold, anti-pney. 
monia serum that has proved 90% effee. 
tive among the 3,000 inmates of charitable 
institutions. The doctors plan wholesale 
inoculations in CCC camps this Winter. 
If successful, they expect to release the 
formula for general use. 





Press Notes 


The Boston Herald is preparing an un- 
official Republican platform to be r. 
leased next year; recently interviewed ex. 
President Hoover to get his ideas . 
Photographers sent to cover the trip of 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor to the 
US. returned on the Bremen as scheduled 
—with dozens of pictures of each other 
. .. Reporters, cautioned not to break the 
release hour of the President’s message, 
were vexed when Edwin C. Hill, through a 
misunderstanding, put it on the air % 
minutes before it was read in Congress. 


Entertainment Lines 


Movie serials aimed at the adult film 





trade will be inaugurated by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer in a new attempt to stimulate 
box-office returns; supposedly more mature 
than the old serial thrillers, they'll be pat- 
terned after the chapter-a-week stories in 
popular magazines . . . Third-dimensional 
vision will be the next important advance 
in movies, according to technicians; new- 
type screens and films made of some sub- 
stance like Polaroid are involved . . . The 
Yankee and Colonial networks in New 
England plan to pick out their favorite 
candidates in future important elections 
and support them with radio editorials. 


Missing Persons 

Charles Bryan, brother of the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and 1924 Democratic 
Vice Presidential candidate, is quietly 
planning a political comeback via the 
Nebraska Governorship or Congress; keeps 
in the local limelight by sponsoring 4 
“homestead exemption” plan to free own- 
ers of homes worth less than $6,000 from 
property taxes . . . Carmel Myers, silent- 
film star of “Ben Hur” and “Beau Brum- 
mel,” lives in Hollywood; is now Mrs. 
Ralph H. Blum; occasionally appears ™ 
Little Theatre plays . . . Dr. John F 
(Jafsie) Condon of Lindbergh-case fame, 
now 77, runs a real-estate office in the 
Bronx; tutors high-school mathematics i 
his spare time; won’t discuss the case. 
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Congress Eyes Business 
for Cue on Future Course 


A Week of Dawdling, 
Then Recovery Emerges as Main 


Goal of Legislators 


“J know we are in this whirl now; but 
when the whirl has gone as far as it can in 
one direction there is going to be one of 
the greatest whirls ever known in the other 
direction.” 

Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North Car- 
olina rasped last week against the central- 
ization of Federal power as illustrated by 
the Wagner-Van Nuys Anti-Lynching Bill. 
But his words seemed to apply to the 
whole picture on Capitol Hill. 

Congress was stopped. Its membership 
seemed uncertain which way to turn the 
machinery of legislation. For five years, 
with only short-lived interruptions, it had 
spun in the direction urged by the man in 
the White House—toward reform, with 


business recovery subordinated. Last week 
there were still strong impulses in the 
direction of Roosevelt reform 
the wage-hour measure, government re- 
organization, little TVA’s. 


measures: 





But the new will to forget reform and 
concentrate on rescuing business impelled 
Congress in the other direction: toward 
revising business taxes, balancing the 
budget, and boosting industrial production 
and employment.* Throughout demands 
swelled for a farm bill—partly reform and 
partly emergency legislation to cope with 
bumper crops and low prices. 

Furrowed brows and an anxious air pre- 
vailed. Leaders abandoned plans to call up 
the Reorganization Bill in the Senate, 
realizing that members who wanted to get 
anti-lynching legislation out of the way 
threatened it. To stall until the new 
Agriculture Bill emerged from committee, 
Southern Democrats launched a filibuster 
against the anti-lynch measure. Over in 
the House, members rejected the sugges- 
tion of a three-day recess (pending intro- 
duction of major bills) and settled down 
to free-for-all speechmaking (“general de- 
bate”’) . 

By the end of last week, the Senate had 





*Monday industrial stocks (Dow-Jones aver- 
ages) closed at 114.18 against 118.84—the Oct. 
19 panic low. 


Harris & Ewing 


Harassed chiefs: Speaker Bankhead and Senate Leader Barkley 


talked 21 hours 42 minutes; the House, 10 
hours 36 minutes. Neither had accom- 
plished anything substantial. But both 
exhibited a new spirit of independence 
from Presidential dictation. And both gave 
clear indications that when the legislative 
wheels start turning, they will work pri- 
marily to promote recovery and only inci- 
dentally to produce reforms. 

While the anti-lynching filibuster and 
other colorful interruptions commanded 
the public’s interest, it was backstage—in 
Capitol corridors and committee rooms— 
that the real battles raged over the most 
vital issues: wage-hour regulation (see 
page 12), taxes, and agriculture. 





Interruptions 
Tuese Brow Torcu Lyncuines 
Occurred While the Wagner-Van Nuys 
Anti-Lynching Bill Was Pending 
Before the Congress. 

Two gruesome pictures of Negro corpses 
manacled to tree trunks appeared below 
these words, blazoned on a poster on the 
south wall of the Senate Chamber. Senator 
Tom Connally, leader of the Anti-Lynch- 
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51937 American Institute of Public Opinion 


ROOSEVELT POPULARITY 


Of all the State-by-State polls that 
flooded the country during the 1936 cam- 
paign the one conducted by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion came closest to 
predicting the dimensions of the Roosevelt 
landslide. 

This week Dr. George Gallup, founder 
of the institute, released the latest tabu- 
lations compiled from mail queries and 
personal interviews in all 48 States. Bear- 
ing out reports which Postmaster General 
Farley had been giving the President, it 
showed Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity stand- 
ing at 62.8 per cent—approximately the 
same as on election day 1936. Broken 
down sectionally, the figures showed the 
President had lost 1 per cent of his sup- 
port in the East Central States, 5 per cent 
in the Rocky Mountain area, and gained 3 
per cent in New England. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Tom Connally, filibusterer 


ing Bill filibuster, reddened when he saw 
the sign: who had put it there? Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark admitted responsi- 
bility. 

“T protest against the Senate being made 
a sewer for the vaporings of the Senator 
from Missouri,” Connally complained. 

“T understand the photographs might 
embarrass the Senator,” Clark chuckled. 

For three decades filibusterers had 
blocked anti-lynching bills every time they 
came up in Congress. Connally had joined 
many of the talk fests. This one he led. 

His filibuster gave other Southern Sen- 
ators ample opportunity to get pent-up 
political speeches into the Congressional 
Record. It gave Dixie Bibb Graves, wife 
of Alabama’s Governor, a chance to make 





Harris & Ewing 


Unanimous for himself: E. D. Smith 


her maiden speech—a_ soft-voiced plea 
against the bill that won her a round of 
applause. 

Ailing agriculture and industry entered 
the debate when filibusterers ran out of 
words to throw at the Lynch Bill. Senator 
Claude Pepper of Florida even cited sta- 
tistics to prove a relationship between 
lynchings and the price of cotton, then 
begged: “Raise the price of cotton, and 
not only prevent lynchings, but help the 
farmers of America!” 

In both House and Senate talk of ‘var 
broke into the debate. Representative 
Harry Sauthoff of Wisconsin, sought con- 
sideration of a resolution calling on the 
President to “invoke the so-called Neu- 
trality Act” in the Orient. Senator La Fol- 
lette and others proposed constitutional 
amendments to require a popular referen- 
dum before war can be declared and to 
authorize, in wartime, a draft of “any and 
all men, women, money, material, and .. . 
natural resources.” 


Tax Stampede 


Herman Oliphant, general counsel of the 
Treasury, was absent from the House 
Ways and Means tax subcommittee’s 
meetings last week. Reason: members were 
trying to drum the undistributed-profits 
tax out of the revenue picture and chose 
not to have the tax’s father on hand. As 
a technical adviser they preferred Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury Magill. 

Oliphant, who devised the tax and sold 
it to the administration, supported it in 
1936 by testifying that depressions had 
always followed accumulation of huge 
corporate surpluses. Since then, armies of 
businessmen and commentators had taken 
to blaming the new “recession” on Oli- 


—. 
phant’s supposed remedy. And Congres: 
men had joined in the cry: “Reduce o 
repeal the undistributed-profits tax!” 

Hoping to halt the stampede, the syb, 
committee’s chairman, Fred M. Vinson of 
Kentucky, poured forth a series of reas 
suring statements—which boiled dow 
specific predictions: 

1—A complete tax revision bill wil] be 
ready by Jan. 15. 

2—Corporations earning less than $5,009 
yearly (possibly those earning up to $95. 


n to 








000) will be spared the undistributed. 
profits tax. 


3—Corporations emerging from bank. | 
ruptcy or reorganization will be exempted | 


from the tax for three years. 

4—Taxpayers will be permitted to de. 
duct one year’s losses from the next year's 
adjusted net income in figuring undis 
tributed-profits taxes. 

5—Taxpayers will be permitted a like 
carry-over in computing their capital-gaing 
tax. 

6—Individuals with $60,000 or more 
yearly incomes will be given an optional 
choice ef computing capital gains to en- 
courage them to invest their funds. 


Agriculture 

Ellison D. Smith, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, faced reporters 
as he left his committee room. He refused 
to believe, last Summer, that farm sur- 
pluses would accumulate, and he refused 
to hasten formulation of a farm bill. A 
“dirt farmer” himself, he plays a lone 
hand; reprisals have been hinted. 

“Are you still for Senator Smith?” a re- 
porter asked. 

Smith made a knife gesture across his 
own throat and laughed: “I may be 
marked for this, but I’m still unanimou 
for Smith.” 

But it was the Anti-Lynching Bill fil- 
buster, not fear of reprisals in Washington 
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At ease: Senator Wagner 
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or in the 1938 elections, that moved Smith 
to spur his committee into rushing a farm 
pill—“even if it’s only a blank sheet of 
paper.” An ardent believer in “white su- 
premacy,” the South Carolinian wanted to 
shut off Lynch Bill consideration. The 
leadership, too, wanted to shut off talk of 
immediate tax reductions. 

By the terms of an agreement made last 
Summer, the Farm Bill automatically dis- 
placed the Lynch Bill when reported to 
the Senate on Monday. The new measure, 
calling for voluntary or compulsory con- 





Barterers: Cordell Hull... 


trol of each of five major crops (cotton, 
wheat, corn, rice, and tobacco), provided 
for: 

1—Compulsory control of wheat, corn, 
and cotton production, if two-thirds of the 
farmers affected vote for it (the cotton 
votes will be apportioned according to each 
farmer’s acreage) . 

2—Penalties of 50 per cent of the “parity 
price”* on the excess production of wheat 
and corn, 75 per cent in the case of cotton. 

3—Marketing quotas and soil-conserva- 
tion payments for tobacco and rice pro- 
ducers. 

4—Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace’s plan for an “ever-normal gran- 
ary”—storing grain in bumper years, re- 
leasing it in lean years. 

Expected to cost $250,000,000 more 
than the President’s estimate of the ex- 
pense of the farm program, the Senate bill 
made no attempt to provide the needed 
revenue. The committee, ignoring Mr. Roose- 
velt’s injunction to find sources for every 
dollar appropriated, left the money-rais- 
ing problem to the House. Meanwhile the 
House’s Agriculture Committee struggled 
to try to produce a farm bill of its own. 





*Parity price is arrived at by computing the 
average amount of industrial goods a farmer’s 
bale of cotton or bushel of corn or wheat 
would buy in the 1909-1914 period. 


In both the House’s tentative ideas and 
the Senate’s new bill, one point stood out. 
While the new programs are being de- 
signed to replace the invalidated AAA and 
the repealed cottcii- anc tobacco-control 
acts, they are based on different constitu- 
tional grounds: Congress’ power to regu- 
late interstate commerce, rather than the 
Constitution’: general-welfare clause. In 
that—and in Justice Black’s presence— 
lies the chief hope that the Supreme Court 
will uphold the new progr? 


Outlook——- 


In the general Congressionat muddle, 
experienced legislators this week saw these 
prospects: 

That business conditions rather than 
administration or Congressional leadership 
will dictate Congress’ trend . .. That the 
actual writing of the final farm oil) will be 
done on the floor of Congress and in con- 
ference between the two houses . . . That 
the bill, like all other major legislation, 
stands little chance of passing before the 
regular January session opens . . . That 
the Anti-Lynching Bill eventually will 
pass, by 20 to 35 votes ... That no new 
taxes on the “little fellow” will be enacted 
to replace the expected cuts in the un- 
distributed-profits and capital-gains taxes. 
(In an election year, Congress won’t hit at 
the average voter.) 








International Ideal 
World’s Two Biggest Traders 


Get Down to Business 


For five years Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull has dreamed and preached an un- 
wavering ideal: furtherance of reciprocal- 
trade agreements. In 1932, American ex- 
ports had dropped to an alarming level— 
$1,611,000,000 as compared to some 
$5,000,000,000 in 1929. The depression 
doubtless caused part of the slump. But 
there was another reason: if we wouldn’t 
buy abroad, we couldn’t continue to sell 
abroad. “A full and permanent domestic 
recovery,” said the President in March 
1934, “depends in part upon a revived 
and strengthened international trade.” 

Succeeding months brought Hull’s labors 
their first fruit—and the harvest con- 
tinued until the State Department had 
negotiated trade treaties with sixteen 
countries—representing about one-third of 
the nation’s foreign trade. Exports to 
treaty countries mounted an average of 
25 per cent. The department pointed to 
Canada as a choice example of how the 
agreements stimulated commerce. The 
first nine months of this year showed our 
exports valued at $381,786,000—38 per 
cent greater than in the same period last 
year. Our imports rose 21 per cent, to 
$313,903 ,000. 

Still, the biggest plum remained within 





Hull’s reach but beyond his grasp. A trade 
agreement with Great Britain would unite 
the world’s two wealthiest and most pow- 
erful democracies—the United States and 
*he United Kingdom together sell 24 per 
cent of all the world’s exports and buy 28 
per <ent of all imports. Last year the two 
nations exchanged commodities worth 
some $640,000,000. 


Dickerings 
For months, rumors of an impending 
treaty with Great Britain buzzed back and 





Wide World 
...and Neville Chamberlain 


forth across the Atlantic. Early this year 
Walter Runciman, then President of the 
British Board of Trade, called at the 
White House. At first he told reporters 
that he had weathered the wintry seas 
merely to pay a “private visit.” Later— 
after a talk at the State Department—he 
hinted his trip’s real purpose: “I can’t 
imagine seeing Secretary Hull without 
talking about trade.” Canadian Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King and Gov. 
Gen. John Buchan, Baron Tweedsmuir, 
followed Runciman to Washington; still 
came official denials or official silence. 

Meanwhile, affairs abroad offered more 
and more serious threats to peace—and in 
Hull’s eyes, even more important than in- 
ternational commerce is the guarantee of 
peace which amicable trade relations offer. 
Behind closed doors in Washington and 
London, statesmen conferred over coded 
cables and the secret stuffings of many a 
diplomatic pouch. 

If new international complications 
hadn’t entered the picture, the start of 
open negotiations might well have been 
postponed for months, perhaps indefinite- 
ly. But this Fall, the totalitarian powers, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, drew rapidly 
together, finally reaching a formal “anti- 
Communist” agreement. 

Unquestionably impelled by a desire for 
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some offsetting show of unity by the 
world’s democracies, Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain last week rose in the 
British House of Commons. With what 
amounted to enthusiasm—when contrasted 
to his usually frosty demeanor—he an- 
nounced that informal discussions of an 
Anglo-American trade agreement were 
ready to begin: “I feel sure that the House 
will warmly welcome this further step.” 

The same day in Washington, Hull an- 
nounced the same news. 


Consummation 

When and if successfully negotiated the 
new agreement will clear the way, Hull be- 
lieves, for a series of similar understand- 
ings whereby the nation will conduct the 
major part of its foreign commerce on a 
treaty basis. But before such a setup can 
come into being, even before negotiations 
with Great Britain can travel far, Hull 
and his aides must erase domestic opposi- 
tion. 

Opponents of the whole trade-agreement 
policy find it an extra-legislative means to 
complete the demolition of the nation’s 
tariff structure. Others point out that the 
pacts tend to lower prices—thus pulling 
against wage-hour legislation, crop-control, 
and other Roosevelt price-lifting policies. 
On the very day of Hull’s announcement 
last week, the National Grange Conven- 
tion at Harrisburg, Pa., condemned recip- 
rocal agreements: “We ask no _ special 
privilege, but we do ask the same consid- 
eration as is given industry and labor, 
namely: American markets for the Ameri- 
can farmer.” 





Implications 


Because of necessarily complicated ne- 
gotiations, months must pass before the 
proposed 


agreement can directly influ- 





International 


Mary Norton, chairman 


ence trade. Immediate implications mainly 
affect international politics—specifically 
America’s role in future world crises. 

The consensus in Washington is that 
the trade discussions constitute a toddling 
step toward a democratic front against 
the so-called Fascist bloc. But few be- 
lieve (as some hopeful Britons do) that 
the United States has any idea of offering 
naval—or even economic—aid in case 
Japan’s conquest of East Asia, for in- 
stance, should imperil Britain’s ascendan- 
cy in world trade. 

Despite the diplomatic truism that 
Britain never negotiates except to Brit- 
ain’s profit, only a minority think the ne- 
gotiations may become what the German 
newspaper Kéelnische Zeitung called them: 
“An angel by means of which Neville 
Chamberlain proposes to withdraw Amer- 
ica from isolation” to London’s advantage. 


Labor Waits 


Movement to Aid Business 
Perils Wage-Hour Bill 





From his fifth-floor corner of the New 
House Office Building, Representative 
Kent Keller can see most of downtown 
Washington—the Capitol dome, Consti- 
tution Avenue’s white line of government 
buildings, the green expanses of the Mall. 
One morning last week he hooked his 
thumbs in a salt-and-pepper vest and 
took a look at the Washington scene. 

“The labor bill? Well, I'll tell you about 
that. Any wage and hours bill is better 
than no wage and hours bill.” 

That sums up the feeling of Congress- 
men who want to save the Federal Labor 
Standards Bill—a document presented by 
the administration last Summer, clipped 
by the Senate, mangled by the House 
Labor Committee, and pigeonholed by 
the House Rules Committee before the 
August adjournment. They don’t think 
much of what’s left but believe they can 
pass the remains. 


Change 

It used to be silly to ask a Congressman 
what he thought of this or that legislation; 
all that counted was what the administra- 
tion wanted. Things are different at this 
extra session—and the virus of inde- 
pendence seeping through Congress affects 
labor legislation along with everything else. 

This revolt has affected the two com- 
mittees responsible for labor’s chief item 
of pending legislation. On the Rules Com- 
mittee a bare majority—mostly Southern- 
ers—refuse to give the bill right of way to 
the floor. On the Labor Committee, with 
a 19-2 majority outwardly united behind 
the diluted version, discontent with vari- 
ous provisions and with a new chairman 
lessens the measure’s chances. 


Southern economy and the feared effects 
of wage-hour regulation account for the 
Rules Committee's rebellion against Speak. 
er William B. Bankhead, Majority Leader 
Sam Rayburn, Committee Chairman Johp 
O’Connor—and against the President him. 
self. The amended bill, shot through with 
exemptions, would directly affect some 
5,000,000 of the nation’s 48,000,000 Wage 
earners; if the Federal board empowered 
to administer the statute used its authority 
to the full, the bill would establish a 
maximum work week of 40 hours and a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. But 
the House repairmen have taken care that 
these standards should apply to a minority 
of the clearly interstate industries left 
within regulation’s realm. 

Even so, such Southern stalwarts as 
Representatives Eugene Cox of Georgia 
and John E. Rankin of Mississippi stand 
firmly in opposition; they say the South 
can care for its own and won’t tolerate 
Federal interference with its hard-won, 
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Keller wants ‘any bill’ 


low-wage industries. Management at large, 
remembering NRA’s costly fumbles, fears 
the paralyzing effects of rigid prescriptions 
—and fears almost as much the prospect 
of endless hearings, litigation, and law by 
administrative decree. 


Chairman Norton 

The opposition is determined, numerous, 
and powerful; to overcome it, the bill’s 
proponents need canny leadership and an 
unbroken front. They have neither. 

A little time among the twenty male 
members of the House Labor Committee 
yields the following collective estimate of 
their one feminine colleague—Mrs. Mary 
T. Norton of New Jersey, the committee's 
chairman since Representative William P. 
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Connery of Massachusetts died this year. 
She is charming and able. As chairman of 
the Committee on District of Columbia 
Affairs, she dealt zealously with Washing- 
ton problems which interested few other 
Representatives. But she gave nearly all 
of her time to the District; she doesn’t 
know much about organized labor and its 
relations with industry. 

A great deal depends on the parlia- 
mentary skill, the capacity for rough-and- 
tumble debate, of the person piloting a 
controversial measure. Many of the labor 
pill’s friends doubt that Mrs. Norton has 
that capacity—and they shrink from the 
spectacle they foresee when the Rankins, 
the Coxes, and the Republicans go to work 
on her. 

“She'll try to shriek at ’em, sure as hell,” 
one Congressman predicted. 

Already the Democratic leadership— 
Speaker Bankhead, Majority Leader Ray- 
burn, Rules Chairman O’Connor—has re- 
minded her that it’s customary for the 
floor captains to help out the committee 
head responsible for a big bill, and Mrs. 
Norton will accept their aid. But her face 
pales and tightens at any suggestion that 
she can’t do the job herself. Proud that 
she holds the best post any Congresswoman 
has ever had, proud that she and Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins share two of the 
Federal Government’s key positions in 
labor relations, she is going to hold the 
fort for womanhood. 

Division 

Vague rumors that somebody was re- 
writing the committee bill disturbed the 
chairman last week, but she didn’t know 
who was doing it. 

Representative Robert Ramspeck is try- 
ing to work out a substitute which will 
preserve the principles of wage-hour regu- 
lation without wrecking Georgia industry 
and hurting his constituents. Mrs. Norton 
herself wants to add one more to the sheaf 
of committee amendments and place the 
bill’s administration under her friend Sec- 
retary Perkins. Representative Reuben 
Wood—president of the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor for 25 years—is de- 
termined both that he’ll have a big say in 
the floor maneuverings and that the pres- 
ent bill shall pass unchanged. Two distinct 
minorities want to recall the bill from its 
Rules Committee burial—one to liberalize 
it, the other to increase the safeguards for 
industry. Probably neither will prevail; 
along with Mrs. Norton, the majority 
wants to get it on the floor. 

At the -arliest, they can’t get it there 
before Dec. 13—and, to do that, they must 
obtain 218 signatures for a petition to 
wrest the bill from the Rules Committee. 
But when and if the bill does reach the 
floor, the country will hear a lot from two 
groups: the Southerners out to defeat 
wage-hour control, and a highly vocal bloc 
of ultra-New Deal 'iberals. 

These enthusiasts—Maury Maverick of 
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Maury Maverick has fears 


Texas, Kent Keller of Illinois, Jerry Voor- 
his of California, Robert G. Allen of Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas R. Amlie of Wisconsin, 
and a score of others—support the pend- 
ing bill for just one reason: holding small 
respect for its limited scope, they know it 
will at least return the principle of wage- 
hour regulation to the statute books. 

Right now their chief fear is that Con- 
gress will succumb to the feeling that it’s 
time to give business a rest. 





Significance 
Liberal misgivings attest the one plain 
trend of this Congress: the turn to the 
right. It may be strong enough to defeat 
any new step in New Deal planning; it 
won’t be strong enough to repeal any of 
the labor legislation now on the books. 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan 
still has little chance to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act in em- 
ployers’ favor; the American Federation of 
Labor probably won’t get very far with its 
drive to halt NLRB decisions favorable to 
the C.1I.0. On labor legislation in general, 
the Federation’s appeal to the more con- 
servative labor and industrial elements will 
continue to find a sympathetic reaction on 


Capitol Hill. 


Concept of Life 


Reich Emigré Challenges 
Theory of Heredity 


The conception of the gene and the birth 
of the science of genetics—why a baby in- 
herits its mother’s blue eyes and its fa- 
ther’s bad disposition—is almost entirely 
the work of this century and of Americans. 

Like fine craftsmen fitting together a 
magnificent mosaic, scores of researchers 
scattered over the world have labored pa- 
tiently and tirelessly, building up a monu- 
mental conception of all animal and vege- 
table life. Last week their work got what 
appeared to be a shattering blow. 

The hammer wielder: Dr. Richard Bene- 
dict Goldschmidt, big, heavy, bald zoology 
professor at the University of California. 

Until he fled Nazism two years ago, he 
directed the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute— 
the research organization a jealous em- 
peror had built to compete with subsidized 
institutes in other countries. Then, like 
Einstein and scores of other German-Jew- 
ish scientists, Goldschmidt fled the coun- 
try. 

In the British magazine Nature, which 
arrived in the United States last week, and 
in a supplementary interview at Berkeley, 
Dr. Goldschmidt announced experimental 
proof that genes, hereditary factors in 
germ cells, do not exist. 


Vinegar Fly 

He would discard the main features of 
a theory almost solely developed by Dr. 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, 71-year-old grand- 
nephew of Gen. John Morgan, Confederate 
raider. The mild-mannered, bushy-browed 
biologist now directs the California Insti- 
tute of Technology’s William G. Kerckhoff 
Laboratory at Los Angeles—350 miles 
down the coast from his challenger. 

In 1909 Morgan was a professor at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. The scien- 
tific world then had complacently settled 
down to the notion that the evolution of 
new species resulted solely from the slow, 
tedious process described by Darwin. 

Dr. Morgan was a doubter. He knew 
that the accepted theory had had a jolt 
in Holland a few years before when Hugo 
de Vries noted a freakish primrose growing 
in his garden. The Dutch biologist col- 
lected 50,000 seeds from the plant, put 
them in the ground, and saw dozens of 
new freaks spontaneously appear. His con- 
clusion: a jumbling of factors of heredity 
could produce new species. 

What were those factors? Morgan de- 
cided to find out—and cut himself out a 
lifetime job. He wanted to check with ani- 
mal life but had to discard mice, rats, and 
pigeons because they bred far too slowly. 
Finally he selected Drosophilia melano- 
gaster, the vinegar fly that swarms around 
rotting fruit and which progresses from 
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Challenged: Dr. T. H. Morgan 


egg to adult in ten days. As many as 25 
generations of this insect could be crowded 
in a single year. 

He chilled and heated his bugs, starved 
and stuffed them. But they went along 
producing thousands more insects exactly 
like themselves. Then, one day in 1910, a 
white-eyed fly was born. It was a boy. 

Morgan put the freak in a milk bottle 
with a normal, virgin female. And of the 
union, 1,237 normal, red-eyed insects were 
born. But a mating between two of these 
offspring produced 782 white-eyed mon- 
sters. That same year fourteen other mu- 
tants—freakish varieties—appeared. 

Morgan plowed ahead with the tedious, 
exacting work—producing insects by the 
tens of thousands, etherizing them, and 
autopsying them under a microscope. Grad- 
ually his brilliantly conceived theory of in- 
herited characteristics began to unfold. 
Certain groupings of characteristics—body 
color, wing markings, and such—were con- 





trolled by chromosomes, minute cell con- 
stituents. Each fruit-fly cell had four of 
these chromosomes—as compared with 
man’s 48. 

Within these chromosomes hundreds of 
more minute bodies were strung together 
like beads. Each one of these factors— 
called genes—appeared to be a distinct 
chemical substance. Furthermore each one 
appeared to govern some specific thing— 
one gene would determine eye color; 
another, the amount of fuzz on a certain 
part of a vinegar fly’s body; another, the 
shape of the wing. 


Mutations 

By ingenious breeding experiments Mor- 
gan and other workers managed to de- 
termine the arrangement of genes in the 
fruit-fly chromosome. This achievement 
(if not upset by Dr. Goldschmidt) will 
rank as one of this century’s outstanding 
scientific accomplishments. 

Morgan received a Nobel Prize for his 
discovery. Practical men made use of his 
work to produce more prolific egg-produc- 
ing hens, better varieties of wheat, heavier 
beef cattle, and more lavish milch cows. 

Hammering with X-rays, other research- 
ers found they could kick unwanted genes 
out of chromosomes, rearrange patterns, 
and produce “mutations’”—new types—at 
will. 

It was here that Dr. Goldschmidt found 
what he believes to be the flaw in Mor- 
gan’s work. 

If a gene is strung in its normal position 
in the bead string, a normal plant or ani- 
mal results. But if X-rays jar one gene 
out of its normal place and into another, a 
different plant or animal occurs. These 
freaks are not true mutants but are called 
position-effect types. 

Since it was extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a mutant and a position- 
effect type, Goldschmidt could find no 
reason for believing in the existence of 
genes. It was better, he decided, to look on 
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Bishop Edwin H. Hughes (Methodist Episcopal); Rev. Dr. James H. 
Straughn (Methodist Protestant); Bishop John M. Moore (M. E. South) 


ee 


the chromosome as an infinitely compler 
protein molecule, built on a chain patter 

Any disorder within this molecule, he 
thinks, will produce what has previous) 
been known as a mutation. 





Significance 


On the surface the two theories log 
very much alike. Actually they are not 
One—Morgan’s—accepts the gene as , 
stable entity of definite chemical compos. 
tion. Goldschmidt looks on the large; 
chromosome as a complex molecule whose 
atomic arrangement determines whether a 
baby will be an eyeless monster or a nor. 
mal bantling. 

Were a lesser person to make such ap 
attack on an accepted theory, it would be 
disregarded. But the scientific world cap. 
not ignore the words of Dr. Goldschmidt. 
For three decades he has been a leader in 
experimental biology. With his own hands, 
he has autopsied tens of thousands of 
vinegar flies—and still continues to do so 
in his large, airy office in the Life Sciences 
Building on the Berkeley campus. 

The world of genetics is ready for a 
battle royal. 


Church United 


Wesley’s American Children 


Bury Their Differences 








Last week an elderly gentleman sitting 
in an old-fashioned Fifth Avenue office in 
New York gave out some figures. As he 
read them from a typewritten sheet his 
eyes shone with zeal. He was a retired 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, acting as statistician at Methodist 
headquarters. What the Rev. Dr. Potter 
had to tell was that now, for the first time 
since their split on questions of democracy 
and slavery a century ago, the three 
branches of his church were uniting into a 
single organization of 8,000,000 members— 
largest Protestant denomination in Amer- 
ica under a single belfry.* 

The Methodist Protestants agreed to 
the union in May 1936. Last Nov. 11 the 
board of bishops announced the favorable 
decision of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
And the vote of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South was being tabulated as its 
conferences reported. Of 42 conferences, 
33 had already cast an 86 per cent affirm- 
ative ballot for the union plan. Only one- 
third of the remaining votes—already can- 
vassed and known to be certain—would 
insure the union of Methodism in a single 
organization.) 

A great church, divided fundamentally 











*There are 9,534,050 Baptists—but divided 
into 21 branches. Main ones: Baptist North- 
ern Convention, 1,475,736; and Baptist South- 
ern Convention, 4,389,417. 
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by the question that once divided the 
American nation, was about to function 
once more as a social and religious unit. 
Nor would it find itself inexperienced in 
functioning politically—not after its Pro- 
hibition-day sponsorship of its famous 
Board of Temperance, Prokibition, and 
Public Morals, under the guidance of Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, and of the scuthern 
Board of Temperance and Social Service 
under Bishop James Cannon Jr. 

The long fight for reunion came to a 
head under the leadership of Bishop Ed- 
win H. Hughes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Bishop John M. Moore of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and 
the Rev. Dr. James H. Straughn of the 
Methodist Protestant Church.* 

Methodism thus leads the three most 
important American church union move- 
ments. The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America—the Northern 
Presbyterian group—formed a permanent 
committee for unity in 1935, and the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States, the 
Southern group, followed suit this year. 





*Ever since the dying down of the first re- 
ligious bitterness aroused by the Reformation, 
idealists of many sects have dreamed of re- 
uniting Christianity in one great church. Some 
leaders have hoped for unity by converting all 
others to their own creeds. More practical 
leaders have sought to blend creeds by mutual 
give and take. 


Also in the committee stage are the three 
major Lutheran bodies: the United Luth- 
eran Church in America, the American 
Lutheran Conference, and the Synodical 
Conference. Among the smaller denomina- 
tions, recent unions include those of Con- 
gregationalists with the Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical with Reformed, and Unitarian 
with Universalist. 

Methodism itself started in the early 
eighteenth century when two dozen Oxford 
undergraduates revolted against the gen- 
eral laxness of student society. Holding 
meetings under the leadership of John 
Wesley, then a young college lecturer, the 
students worked out for themselves a sys- 
tem of conduct so methodical that their 
irreverent fellows nicknamed them Meth- 
odists. The name stuck when the little sect 
grew into a separate church. 

The faith was organized in America in 
1766 with the founding of the John Street 
Church in New York. It spread rapidly. 
In 1784 Francis Asbury was elected first 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which for more than 40 years continued as 
almost the sole Methodist organization in 
America. 

Then came a break. In 1824 a group of 
members decided that the American 
mother church was adhering too closely to 
the episcopal form and spirit of the 
Church of England; they protested it was 
not democratic enough. Six years later 
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Post-Prohibition: Last week New York photographers clicked cam- 
era shutters while police smashed bottles. When whole, the bottles con- 
tained some of the 10,000 gallons of ‘bathtub’ gin, needled beer, and wood 
alcohol seized by Federal agents in the city since 1933. National figures 
show even more clearly how Repeal failed to end illicit liquor. During the 
1937 fiscal year, 1,360 Alcohol Tax Unit investigators seized 16,141 stills 
with more than 12,000,000 gallons of mash and 29,476 operators. Semi- 
dry Alabama led with 2,466 stills. 


they split off, ousted the bishops, and gave 
lay members equal voice with the clergy in 
church government. This unit, compara- 
tively small, took the name Methodist 
Protestant. 

But the slavery question caused the real 
break. In 1844 Bishop James Osgood 
Andrews, a Southern prelate who had in- 
herited slaves, was publicly rebuked by the 
Northern majority in general convention 
for being a slaveholder. Resentment over 
this action brought the slave question to a 
head within the church, and the Southern 
faction broke away to form the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. 

For 93 years the Northern and Southern 
churches held apart. Now, however, with 
all differences ironed out, the advantages 
of union are seen as outweighing those of 
independence. All three Methodist churches 
make concessions. The two big churches 
give up the word Episcopal in their names 
but retain the substance. The Methodist 
Protestants accept the bishops but get 
assurance of full lay representation in 
church affairs. Reunited American Meth- 
odism will call itself simply the Methodist 
Church. 
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Strikebreaking 


U.S. Loses First Big Case 
Under the Byrnes Act 





The Spring and Summer of 1936 were 
troubled times for James H. Rand Jr. and 
Remington-Rand, Inc., office-equipment 
makers. Strikes closed the corporation’s 
Connecticut and upstate New York plants; 
at every point, Rand fought an A.F. of L. 
union to a standstill and concluded agree- 
ments with independent employe associa- 
tions. 

His victory brought him afoul of two 
Federal statutes: the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and the Byrnes Anti-Strike- 
breaking Act. The NLRB found that he 
had defeated unionism with “cold, deliber- 
ate ruthlessness” and ordered him to bar- 
gain with the International Association of 
Machinists. The Justice Department 
charged that Rand and Pearl Bergoff— 
author and hero of “I Break Strikes”— 
hired professional plug-uglies to smash the 
Remington-Rand strike at Middletown, 
Conn. 

Nov. 8, in a Federal District court at 
New Haven, Rand and his co-defendant 
went to trial. Conviction might have en- 
tailed $5,000 fines and two years’ imprison- 
ment for each—but the government didn’t 
expect to convict. Months before, Justice 
Department attorneys had concluded they 
couldn’t meet the Byrnes Act’s key re- 
quirement—proof of intent to defeat peace- 
ful picketing by transporting strikebreak- 
ers across State lines. 

Prosecution testimony largely followed 
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the pattern made familiar by NLRB hear- 
ings and by Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette’s civil-liberties investigation. Gentle- 
men with tough names (Phony Lou, etc.) 
and tough faces acknowledged that they 
were experienced “finks,” that they 


worked for Bergoff, and that Bergoff had 
shipped them to Middletown. Bergoff’s 
son Earl said Rand had paid $25,000 for 
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Harry Hopkins* gave assurances 


the agency’s services; Middletown police 
testified that until the Bergoff crew ar- 
rived for a one-day stay, there had been 
no trouble on the picket lines. 

Rand witnesses and attorneys—neither 
defendant took the stand—insisted that 
union picketing had never been “peaceful” 
and that the Byrnes Act therefore did not 
apply. Furthermore, they declared, Rand 
had hired the Bergoff men as qualified mill- 
wrights and not as strikebreakers. Reming- 
ton-Rand needed millwrights, the defense 
contended, in order to dismantle the plant 
and remove its machinery to a friendlier 
setting. The prosecution made much of 
the fact that the plant is still in Middle- 
town—the defense said this was so only 
because the strikers gave up in time. Last 
week Rand’s attorney pointed to his client 
and summed up his case: “You have seen 
him in this courtroom every day. You can 
judge what his character is.” 

Ten men and two women adjudged: 
not guilty. 


“ Rand still must reckon with the NLRB. 
Last week the board published a brief ask- 
ing the Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
to enforce an order requiring the corpora- 
tion to rehire discharged unionists, recog- 
nize the A.F. of L. union, and dissolve the 
Remington-Rand Employes Association. 





*While photographers’ flashbulbs popped, the 
WPA Administrator interrupted his speech: 
“They have been told to get this fellow 
Hopkins in some funny pose. . .” 


“ In the National Lawyers Guild’s current 
Quarterly, Senator La Follette disclosed 
that his civil-liberties subcommittee will 
demand more legislation to curb industrial 
espionage, organized violence, and private 
munitioning. 
Possibilities-~--- 

The Rand-Bergoff acquittal will inspire 
a new drive for restrictive legislation along 
Byrnes Act Lines. Either by amendment 
or in a separate bill, the La Follette sub- 
committee will seek to make the simple 
act of transporting strikebreakers a Fed- 
eral offense. The decision will serve to pro- 
tect employers from indiscriminate prose- 
cution—well aware of the present act’s 
limitations, the Justice Department prose- 
cuted Rand only at organized labor’s in- 
sistence and will hardly invite another 
court defeat. 





Problem: Relief 


When Winter Comes 150 Mayors 
Will Be on the Job 


His chin barely clearing the rostrum, 
Fiorello H. La Guardia stood and spoke 
one morning last week in the grand ball- 
room of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. 

“Gentlemen,” said New York’s Mayor, 
“we are not legislators. We are not the 
Congress; nor do we control the industries 
of the country. We are just Mayors... .” 

In appearance, the session belied its 
president’s statement: some 400 municipal 
officers sat at semicircular rows of baize- 
covered tables—looking for all the world 
like a second Senate. But it is true that in 
behavior the fifth annual Conference of 
Mayors bore no resemblance to the group 
that squabbled in futile fury a mile south- 
east on Capitol Hill. 

The Mayors of 150 cities, and their 
subordinate officials, knew what they 


wanted. How and whether they would get 
it remained unanswered last week—and 
will provide ammunition for bitter Cop. 
gressional battles this Winter. 

Depression-born, the organization cop. 
cerned itself chiefly with problems of yp. 
employment and relief, twin troubles 
grown more urgent in recent weeks. The 
business slump threatened a hard Winter; 
the Mayors envisioned hungry hordes 
clamoring at city agencies for food, cloth- 
ing, and coal. In its last session Congress 
grudgingly appropriated $1,500,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending next June 30. The 
gap between the nation’s need and Federal 
funds, the Mayors argued, would be too 
great for the municipalities to fill. 

The President couldn’t meet the city 
officials—he had a toothache, and was 
confined to bed. From WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins, the conference obtained 
assurance—but no specific promise: “I am 
unwilling to throw these unemployed peo- 
ple . . . to the wolves because somebody 
says if you do so and so . . . these people 
will get jobs in private industry.” Beyond 
that, Hopkins didn’t tell how much WPA 
and other agencies would do for unemploy- 
ment next year. 

Into the lap of a Congress already 
harassed by demands that tax revision 
precede the President’s legislative program, 
the conference finally tossed a disturbing 
resolution: 

“In the event the relief load continues to 
increase during the next few months, it is 
apparent that WPA must increase its em- 
ployment quota .. . To do this, it would 
be necessary to request a deficiency ap- 
propriation .. .” 





Forecast 


The conference comprised municipal 
officers of about one-third of the country’s 
population. Not yet active as a lobbying 
agency, it maintains permanent Washing- 
ton headquarters at 730 Jackson Place. If 
relief needs grow this Winter, and if Con- 
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The Mayor’s Conference: ‘We are not the Congress’ 
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gress fails to supply deficiency funds for 
WPA, the conference may start organized 
lobbying, and its political power—as yet 
unmeasured—may well become an im- 
portant retaliatory force in next year’s 
elections. 





The ‘Rug’ Murder 


A Patch in the Snow, a Body, 


and a Gossip Column 


Minneapolis lives on wheels. From the 
North Central States trucks haul a rich 
and varied produce to its factories and 
warehouses. From mill to warehouse to 
railway, trucks bear the output of the 
Flour City’s principal industry. Therefore 
he who rules the trucks and truckers may 
rule Minneapolis. 

The trucks’ owners do not rule. But 
unions do. General Drivers Union, Local 
544, is kingpin of Minneapolis and of the 
city’s organized labor. 

Men have died and national labor lead- 
ers have fought for 544’s power. Two 
years ago the A.F. of L. International 
Teamsters Union suspended 544’s prede- 
cessor (then called Local 574) and sent 
Meyer Lewis there to unseat a formidable 
quartet. The Brothers Dunne—Vincent, 
Grant, Miles—and William Brown, an ex- 
trucker who speaks truckers’ argot with 
practiced gusto, had built 574 from noth- 
ing to a membership of 5,000. And they 
had done it in ways odious to the Federa- 
tion: they preached a militant, hard-boiled 
industrial unionism which swept aside 
business opposition and A.F. of L. craft 
divisions with equal expedition. Finally 
Lewis, the International Teamsters, and 
the Dunne-Brown combine settled mat- 
ters: they formed 544, giving Brown and 
the Dunnes high places in the new setup. 

In their rise, the Dunnes accumulated a 
mixed reputation and retinue. The local 
Citizens League calls them Reds; orthodox 
Communists denounce them as Trotskyite 
traitors. Their lieutenants make up a 
strange lot—aggressive thugs from Chi- 














Odds and Ends 
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cago, adept at unionization on an “or else” 
basis, and experienced labor leaders like 
Farrell Dobbs and Patrick J. Corcoran. 

Voted out of the milk drivers’ union 
which he had nursed to strength, Corcoran 
last year lined up with the Dunnes as 544’s 
secretary-treasurer. He had the manner 
of a country parson, the repute of a force- 
ful, square-shooting labor leader. He 
handled great sums of union dues; his job 
being what it was, he must have been in 
the thick of the factional crosscurrents sur- 
viving from the 1935 war. A recent organ- 
ization drive had earned him friends—and 
enemies—in a dozen near-by cities. Lately 
he had noted, and had disapproved, the 
appearance of a new crop of Chicago or- 
ganizers. 

One night last week Corcoran, Vincent 
Dunne, and Farrell Dobbs bade each other 
good-by and left 544’s headquarters at 
about 10:15 P.M. An hour afterward, in 
Minneapolis’ Bryn Mawr section, Mrs. W. 
S. McIntosh hailed a neighbor, Henry Ol- 
sen: had he left a rug in the snow? She 
and Olson inspected a blotch at the rear of 
the adjoining Olsen and Corcoran bunga- 











I MET a very close friend of mine in the Loop last night. He's 
given me scores of ‘items in the past. Some of them have been lit- 
tle scoops, too. And he’s never been wrong. Here’s one he dropped 
last night—you may take it for what it’s worth: A prominent labor 
leader in Minneapolis will be “taken for a ride” within two weeks 







The three Dunne brothers saw a prophecy fulfilled and lost an able lieutenant, Patrick J. Corcoran 


lows. They discovered a body: someone 
had killed Patrick Corcoran with a .32 
bullet. 


Prophecy and Hindsight 

Next day The Minneapolis Star reprint- 
ed an excerpt from the Nov. 9 column of 
its local gossip, Cedric Adams: he quoted 
an unnamed informant’s tip that a labor 
leader was to be killed. Adams said he 
hadn’t taken the story seriously; his in- 
formant had another man in mind—and 
Brown wondered whether he would be next 
to die. 

Another labor leader, a union boss’ wife, 
and Alderman A. G. Bastis reported 
threats and rumors of threats to kill five 
more “labor dictators.” Press and police 
rummaged the city’s bloody closets—the 
unsolved murders of Howard Guilford and 
Walter Liggett, editorial muckrakers shot 
in 1934 and 1935; the battles between 
strikers, citizen-volunteers, and _ police, 
which have taken four lives since 1934. 

Investigators prying into 544’s affairs 
arrested, questioned, and planned to re- 
lease two Chicago thugs fired by Corcoran. 
Theories that the C.1.0.-Federation con- 
flict might explain a lot didn’t hold water 
—for the good reason that the C.LO. 
doesn’t bother the A.F. of L’s powerful 
Minneapolis unions. This week the police 
had nothing more substantial than the un- 
explained wail of Corcoran’s widow when 
she saw him in the snow: “I knew they 
would get him!” 


ee 





Tzenny Chandris 
Freighters’ Survivors Wonder 


Who Got the Money 


One night two weeks ago the small 
Greek freighter Tzenny Chandris ran into 
a storm in Cape Hatteras off the North 
Carolina coast. The press gave scant space 
to her weak distress calls. Even five hours 
after the Chandris had sunk, newspapers 
reported little more than that a Boston- 
bound tanker had picked up six of the 
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freighter’s 29-man crew from a battered 
lifeboat. 

Not until late last week could the 
isolated strands produced by investigation 
and by survivors’ stories be woven into a 
complete version of the tragedy. 

The Tzenny Chandris (built in Kobe, 
Japan, 1920) had been tied up for years 
before the United States Maritime Com- 
mission sold her last Summer to a Greek 
syndicate at the “bargain price” of $62,000. 
After a superficial examination and some 
repairs—principally repainting, the vessel 
was insured for $150,000, loaded with 
8,000 tons of scrap iron, and sent the 
ship off on its first voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

Nov. 10 five wary seamen refused to go 
aboard when the creaking freighter pre- 
pared to clear Morehead, N.C., for Rotter- 
dam. The ship was top-heavy—loaded 
with small scrap below and heavy scrap 
(boilers, railway iron etc.) above the 
water line. (The men offered to sign on 
for a $150 bonus, but Capt. George Cou- 
fopandelis refused.) 

The Tzenny Chandris left Morehead 
Thursday. By Friday night off Hatteras 
she ran into a gale and started leaking. 
“We begged the captain to turn back, but 
he said the pumps would take care of the 
water...” The pumps did until an extra- 
sized comber tore away the No. 3 ventila- 
tor. Roped together, the crew tried to 
plug the hole with tarpaulins. But the 
water poured in with every new wave. 

At dawn Saturday, the Tzenny Chan- 
dris seemed on the verge of sinking. Third 
Engineer Konstantinos Palaskas pleaded 
with the captain to send an SOS. When 
the captain refused, Palaskas climbed to 
the radio shack and held a knife over the 
operator. “I told him I'd kill him if he 
didn’t send that SOS.” 

Rising water stopped the engines. The 
lights went out. All lifeboats were smashed 
or carried away. The men could do noth- 
ing but leap into the darkness. The radio 
operator and another seaman jumped 
without lifebelts and drowned. Others 
grabbed single spars or pulled wreckage 
together into makeshift rafts. 

The six who had managed to climb into 
a drifting lifeboat were picked up about 11 
Saturday morning. The rest floated on 
through gray sheets of rain. “Sharks were 
popping around most of the time.” One 
“pulled a man through his lifebelt.” One 
by one, other crew members lost their 
grips and sank. Two gulped salt water to 
ease their thirst and “went mad—stran- 
gling and biting those near them.” In all, 
eight died. The rest fought cold, weariness, 
thirst, and sharks for 30 hours before a 
naval patrol plane droned out of the sky 
and signaled their position to a Coast 
Guard cutter. 

Taken to a Norfolk hospital, most of 
the crew remained dazed for hours. The 
captain, asked why he’d held up the SOS, 
mumbled, “My head is heavy.” 
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“Why was this ship certified as sea- 
worthy by insurance men when they must 
have known it wasn’t?” Third Engineer 
Palaskas asked in a hospital. “How much 
did they get?” 





K.K.K. in Florida 


Gov. Cone Reads the Papers, 


Crosses Burn in Miami Park 


Last month in New York Florida’s Gov- 
ernor, Fred P. Cone, gave vent to an in- 
discretion that echoed for days in edi- 
torial columns. A C.1.0. organizer’s query 
nettled him: “Will you, as Governor, guar- 
antee us protection in our legitimate ac- 
tivities in organizing the workers of Flor- 
ida?” Cone raised a long arm: “Anybody 





Wide World 
Miami: ‘The American Club’ meets 


comes down to my house and I didn’t 
want ’em, I woudn’t go to the law. I'd 
take the law into my own hands.” 

A sharper question followed: “Do you 
consider the Ku Klux Klan a legal or- 
ganization?” (There have been persistent 
rumors that Klan membership has grown 
since Black’s appointment to the Supreme 
Court.) The Governor sidestepped: “I 
don’t know anything about the Klan ex- 
cept what I read in the newspapers.” 

Last week Cone could have read plenty 
about the Klan in Florida—and about an 
event that tended to back up reports of 
the K.K.K.’s increasing activity and its 
growing inclination to “take care of” 
whites who run afoul of local public 
opinion. 


Paloma 

In Moore Park, a Miami municipal play- 
ground, three 12-foot fiery crosses flickered 
over 200 hooded men and women. Other 
white figures guarded the park gates; the 
John B. Gordon Klan had assembled for 


—= 


its quarterly initiation, and 150 neophytes 
made their vows. 

After the ceremony, 175 Klansmen and 
Klanswomen swooped down on La Paloma 
—a small night club, long in local disfavor. 
The resort catered to high-school and ypj- 
versity students. Parents objected to its 
brisk entertainment—but local _ police 
couldn’t or wouldn’t close the place. 

After the Klan finished its work—in the 
light of still another cross glaring by the 
roadside—La Paloma had lost its gaudy 
plumage. Employes charged that the 
Klansmen had beaten two waiters and two 
women entertainers, and choked ano! her— 
Virginia Daw—into unconsciousness; had 
broken a bass drum; and had stolen seven 
rifles, a watch, and $360. 

Klansmen denied damage and theft but 
defended the raid: “The visit came be- 
cause neighborhood residents were afraid 
of Youst [the proprietor], and did not want 
to appear against him on a court com- 
plaint.” 

Next day’s investigation kept city of- 
ficials busy explaining why they had let 
the Klan use a city-owned park for its 
rituals. E. E. Seiler, playground director, 
said he hadn’t wanted to give permission: 
“I was ordered to do so by higher-ups.” 
City Manager A. D. F. Bloodworth ad- 
mitted he had authorized use of the park, 
but pleaded a misunderstanding: he had 
thought the initiation was to be a meeting 
of “The American Club.” 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


PRESIDENT: 

Approved a new reclamation program 
within the Columbia River basin. Deschutes 
River project will irrigate 50.000 acres and 
cost $8,000,000, of which $6,000,000 will be 
repayable in 40 years by water users. 

House: 

Adopted resolution calling upon Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, whose department 
administers Food and Drug Act, for data on 
recent deaths throughout the country at- 
tributed to “elixir” sulfanilamide. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Commerce Roper announced 
that population of United States was 129,- 
257,000, as of July 1, an increase of 828,000 
over the 1936 estimate; net immigration es- 
timated at 10,504. 

AGENCIES: 

George E. Acret resigned as acting di- 
rector of the Division of Trial Examiners 
of National Bituminous Coal Commission, 
charging “unbelievably disgraceful incom- 
petence and extravagant waste” in the com- 
mission and urging a Congressional inquiry. 

WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
announced expenditure of $503,681,761 for 
materials, supplies, and equipment on WPA 
projects since July 1935. Largest item: 
lumber, $54,722,881. 

Interior Department reported %5,896,- 
$29.71 profit for the General Land Office in 
1937. 

ConpDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 18) 


TEINS siccucaccisiiasaatnviesitteieanel $57,291 429.47 
EMOTE siiesscisssaanevisemnaiie $106,924,624.02 
Balance ......cccccsesecsessseeseeeeeese2,633,679, 161.12 
IRIN cexscicecsshssieseiaibaillamsiestaniaantaal $726,202,376.41 
Public Debt ..............0000000-2837,079,829,267 04 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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Siege of Asia: 


Chinese Defeat 


Becomes a National Disaster 


Powers Give Up ‘Efforts’ 
to Check the Japanese—and Put 
the Blame on US. | 


At dawn fifteen hooded figures ham- 
mered at Soochow’s north gate. Weary 
Chinese sentries failed to recognize the 
uniforms under the rain capes and let the 
intruders in. These stole up crooked, cob- 
blestoned streets, and—just as morning 
breezes began to whip the fog off the 
Yangtze Delta—they hoisted the Rising 
Sun banner on the city’s highest pagoda. 
Outside, a Tokyo regiment caught the sig- 
nal, stormed past the terrorized municipal 
guards, and bayoneted 1,000 Chinese who 
tried to resist. 

Thus last week fell ancient Soochow, 
one of China’s former capitals, long celebrat- 
ed for its rhythmic architecture, its wise 
men, its savory rice. And thus last week 
Japan’s armed crusaders won the key point 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s supposedly impreg- 
nable Winter line, 45 miles west of Shanghai. 


Rout 


Soochow’s capture climaxed the great 
Chinese retreat begun at Shanghai Nov. 9. 
Under the wings of 500 Tokyo warplanes, 
harassed day and night by the enemy’s 
tanks and heavy howitzers, Chiang’s crack 
legions had trekked across the marshy, 
canal-lined peninsula, fighting every inch 
of the way. But last week Gen. Iwane Mat- 
sui’s deadly bombardment finally cracked 
the defenders’ morale. In the ensuing confu- 
sion entire Chinese battalions lost their way 
in the wilderness and blundered helplessly 
into Japanese camps. Other panic-stricken 
units—without food, arms, or officers— 
made pitiful stands along inland canals, 
only to surrender at sight of the enemy. 

By the week end, 300,000 troops—the 
remains of Chiang Kai-shek’s 700,000-man 
Shanghai defense force—had fallen back to 
positions 100 miles from Nanking. But as 
Tokyo flanking movements already men- 
aced this line, the defenders packed up 
for another retreat to the mass of hills sur- 
rounding China’s imperiled capital. 

Though the Japanese High Command 
has never formally announced its intention 
to attack Nanking, Generalissimo Chiang 
last week prepared for a siege. Most of the 
civilian population jammed their meager 
belongings into rickshas, ox carts, and 
trucks, and moved up the Yangtze Val- 
ley. In a procession of wailing babies, bare- 
footed coolies, and filthy beggars, went the 
majority of China’s government officials. 

The human swarm abandoned its saint, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the 25-year- 


old republic (whose ashes rest in a 
$10,000,000 mausoleum on the Purple 
Mountain and can only be removed with 
dynamite)—and their liberator of the 
1926-28 republican revival, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. With his wife, May-ling 
Soong, the Nanking Dictator remained to 
defend the once-thriving center of the New 
China. 

The government officials headed with 
the refugees for cities deep in the hinter- 
land: Hankow, Central China’s chief com- 
mercial emporium, 300 miles up river; 
Chungking, newly proclaimed provisional 
capital in remote Szechwan; and Chang- 
sha, center of Chinese war industries. 


Feed Lines 


Chiang hopes ultimately to defeat the 
invaders in the same way Russia annihi- 
lated Napoleon’s Grand Army in 1812. 


But this strategy won’t work without guns. 
As the Nanking Dictator’s inadequate ar- 
senals can only produce enough munitions 
to keep his armies fighting about two more 
months, he must import war materials 
from abroad. When the war began July 7, 
Chiang received foreign arms through 
four main routes: 

(1) The Great North Road, linking 
North China with the Soviet’s Trans- 
siberian railroad (Japan’s early occupation 
of Peiping blocked this route to Red war 
materials arriving over Outer Mongolia) ; 
(2) Marco Polo’s Silk Route, 2,500 miles 
long from Russian Turkestan to Sian, en- 
dangered by Japan’s thrust towards the 
Yellow River; (3) the perilous shipping 
route through British-owned Hong Kong, 
only Chinese port spared by the Japanese 
naval blockade; (4) the southern route 
from Indo-China over the French-owned 
railway to Yiinnan, then up a military 
highway to Changsha. 

Increasing arms traffic over the Indo- 
China frontier has greatly alarmed the 
Japanese High Command. Last week, at 
the army’s insistence, the Tokyo Foreign 
Office warned Paris to ban war freight 





Newsweek Map 
Japan’s victories at Shanghai and (stripes) in the north imperil 
the feed lines (arrows) of weak, besieged China 
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The Chiang Kai-sheks may soon be forced to yield... 


over the Hanoi-Yiinnan railway or face 
an attack on Hainan, 1+4,000-square-mile 
island strategically dominating Indo- 
China’s tortuous coastline. Knowing such 
a move would be the first step toward 
Japanese military and economic penetra- 
tion of her poorly defended Far Eastern 
empire, France threw in the sponge. 

So did the Nine Power Conference, 
meeting in Brussels for its fourth and 
probably last week. Having accomplished 
nothing better than a criticism of Japan, 
delegates debated a meaningless resolution 
to reconvene “at the behest of any two 
nations” and prepared to go home. 

As a parting gesture Tokyo told the 
powers Japan would take over all Chinese 
rights in Shanghai’s foreign concessions, 
including the collection of customs 
(NeEwsweEEk, Sept. 6, 1937), a right spe- 
cifically guaranteed to China by the 1922 
Nine Power Treaty which the conference 
had so vainly tried to uphold. 





Low Down 


Most delegates blamed the parley’s fail- 
ure to stop the war in China on President 
Roosevelt, who alone, they claimed, would 
have been able to restrain Japan. That 
Washington might play the role of Far 
Eastern policeman, diplomats assumed 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s Oct. 5 Chicago ad- 
dress, which advocated a “quarantine” 
for the aggressor nations. 

But the President’s speech was mere- 
ly a trial balloon sent up to test the 
American public’s mettle. In view of the 
unfavorable reaction, he told his dele- 
gate to Brussels, Ambassador-at-Large 
Norman Davis, to keep in the background. 


Fear in the Philippines 

Three months ago the Japanese began 
their siege of Shanghai, and an earthquake 
rocked Manila. Last week the armies of the 
Rising Sun marched on Nanking—a ty- 


phoon swept the Philippine Islands. 
Manuel Luis Quezon, island President, 
heeded these warnings. 

In 1934 experts warned that American 
withdrawal would invite absorption by 
Japan, long eager to control the islands’ 
trade and natural resources. Yet Quezon, 
aided by American business interests and 
isolationists, got Congress to pass the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act—giving the Philip- 
pines commonwealth status to be followed 
in a decade by complete independence. 

For defense against Japanese invasion, 
Major Gen. Douglas MacArthur started 
training a citizen army. But as American 


economic protection ended, Japanese 
economic penetration accelerated. 
Last March, more concerned over 


American trade than the Japanese menace, 
Quezon urged that full independence (and 


es 





the end of trade treatment favoring the 
United States) be advanced to 1938 or 
1939. 

Four months later the Sino-Japanese 
War began, and Quezon suddenly started 
to woo the United States. Last week he 
went even farther. Still refusing to com- 
mit himself, he confided to the press he 
would welcome proposals for dominion 
status but “they must come from someone 
else.” 

Thus 


President Quezon attempts to 


please all factions until after the island 


elections next month. Then he can come 
out with a more concrete stand, probably 
to continue the Commonwealth. 





Quixote of Peace 


Cecil Gets Nobel Prize 
for Support of League 


Last January, after Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had opened the Pan-American peace 
conference at Buenos Aires, Foreign Min- 
ister Ramos of Cuba proposed the Presi- 
dent for the Nobel Peace Prize. A few 
hours earlier a Washington reporter had 
picked his own candidate: digging for news 
he faked a story that Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s friends were suggesting him 
for the $40,000 reward—for his dogged, 
unassuming negotiation of friction-reduc- 
ing trade treaties. 

Embarrassed at being made to appear as 
a rival of the President, the Secretary of 
State at once denied his candidacy. Last 
week, as Hull prepared to crown his five- 
year labor for economic peace (sce page 
11), the Nobel Prize committee oblizingly 
ignored him. They gave the prize to Edgar 
Algernon Robert Gascoyne Cecil, Viscount 
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the tomb of Sun Yat-sen to the conquerors 
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Cecil of Chelwood—for whom influential 
Britons have long conducted a high-pres- 
sure campaign. 

The new Peace Man springs from a long 
line of hardy diplomats and soldiers, found- 
ed by Lord Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Lord Treasurer. (As Prime Minister in 
1890, Cecil’s father, the late Marquess of 
Salisbury, sold Germany Heligoland Is- 
land, key point in the Reich’s World War 
naval defense.) The young aristocrat en- 
tered Parliament in 1906 and gave fierce 
support to the repressive Irish policy that 
gained for his cousin, Prime Minister 
Arthur J. Balfour, the title “Bloody Bal- 


four.” 
During the war Cecil directed the naval 
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Lord Halifax: good-will emissary 


blockade that finally crushed Germany by 
starving millions of noncombatants (even 
for months after the Armistice). This 
needless slaughter made him a pacifist and 
after the Versailles Treaty, he discovered 
his greatest enthusiasm—the League of 
Nations. His innumerable tilts in the cause of 
peace—plus his tall, rangy figure, long 
nose, and his lurching walk—have earned 
him the sobriquet “Don Quixote of 
Geneva.” 

In 1924, Britain rewarded Cecil with a 
viscountcy and three years later dispatched 
him to the Geneva naval-disarmament con- 
ference, Cecil amazed diplomats by secur- 
ing a hitherto impossible Anglo-American- 
Japanese agreement. He surprised Britain’s 
Admirals too: he had accepted a drastic 
reduction in their cruiser ratio. London 
promptly repudiated Don Quixote’s signa- 


ture—and, railing at “those idiots in the 
Cabinet,” he resigned. 

Out of office, Cecil continued to goad 
the cynical politicians. He became presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Union and 
two years ago organized a campaign which 
resulted in 11,000,000 voters’ endorsing the 
League—and indirectly caused London to 
invoke its ill-fated sanctions against Italy. 

In New York last week, Cecil—who is 
starting on an American lecture tour—re- 
ceived the good news from Stockholm and 
beamed down his nose: “The award is a 
feather in the cap of the League.” 


“| The 1935 winner didn’t congratulate this 
year’s. Carl von Ossietsky, noted German 
pacifist who was in a concentration camp 
when he received the prize, now lives quiet- 
ly in Berlin and was last interviewed in 
August—when he carefully insisted the 
Nazis had not impounded his money. 





Head Hunters 
Diplomats Stalking Prey 


From London to Vienna 


In 1912, Prime Minister Asquith — 
against the advice of Foreign Secretary 
Sir Edward Grey—sent Viscount Haldane 
on a historic trip to Germany to adjust 
Britain’s imperialist rivalry with the Reich. 
But Berlin’s “war party,” which considered 
a conflict with London inevitable, only 
rebuffed Haldane. 

Last week Premier Neville Chamberlain, 
his gout-swollen right foot incased in a 
special shoe, waved good-by to a similar 
good-will emissary. Viscount Halifax, 
Lord President of the Council, was Berlin- 
bound—against the judgement of Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, who kept to his 
home with a “slight chill.” And after 
Halifax returned, most diplomats con- 
sidered his mission had been as fruitless as 
Haldane’s. 

Ostensibly, Halifax went to attend the 
International Hunting Exhibition, as the 
guest of Gen. Hermann Goring, Head 
Reich Hunter. Actually, his task was to 
discover if and when the Fiihrer planned 
to extend Nazi sway over neighboring 
Danube countries—and perhaps strike a 
deal, whereby in return for Berlin’s giving 
up its campaign to obtain colonies, London 
would allow the Reich a free hand in 
Central Europe. 

In the Fihrer’s Alpine chalet (where 
the Dictator now spends most of his time 
in Delphic seclusion) Halifax conferred 
with Hitler in his workroom, a glass-in- 
closed balcony overlooking near-by Aus- 
tria. The Fiihrer talked for five hours. 
Then he released a communiqué: “Here, 
Lord Halifax was privileged to cast his 
eyes over the snow-covered mountain land- 
scape .. . Pleasant weather, magnificent 
surroundings created an auspicious atmos- 


phere.” And—‘“the conversations were 
exclusively unofficial . . .” 

At the same time, King Leopold crossed 
the Channel for the second time this year 
to visit his cousins George and Elizabeth. 
Obvious purpose of the alert young dip- 
lomat-monarch: to make sure Britain 
doesn’t offer to satisfy Germany’s colonial 
demands with a slice of Begium’s enor- 
mously rich Congo—a large portion of 
which the King personally owns. 


Still the Axis--—- 


Halifax’s visit failed because the Fiihrer 
knows that for the present his nuisance 
value—bolstered by that of the Duce—is 
of more use than an agreement with 





Wide World 
Hermann Goring: Head Hunter 


Britain. Nor did Lord Halifax need to as- 
sure Berlin of two vital facts: (1) to give 
Germany a British possession or mandate 
would split the Conservative party and 
probably overthrow Chamberlain; (2) 
should the Reich make any move, short of 
actual war, against Austria, Britain will 
prevent France—and thereby France’s al- 
lies, Czechoslovakia and Russia—from 
taking action. This week General Goring 
will visit Vienna—presumably to set the 
stage for the Fiihrer’s next foreign triumph. 

But on the eve of Halifax’s departure, 
the Fiihrer gave him a few conciliatory 
words for the Prime Minister. At Augs- 
burg, ancient Swabian town, Hitler made 
his usual plea for colonial “living space.” 
Then he astonishingly admitted that he 
didn’t expect satisfaction—for six years. 

Spain ABanpoNED: This week on the 
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THINKING IMPERIALLY 


QUEEN BROKE THE SILENCE BY SAYING TO THE NAZI QUEEN, “I INVITE YOU TO ALICE'S 


THE FASCIST 
COLONIAL-PARTITION THIS AFTERNOON.’ 


“I DIDN'T KNOW I WAS TO HAVE A COLONIAL-PARTITION AT ALL,” SAID ALICE, “BUT IF THERE IS TO BE 
» I INVITE THE GUESTS.” 


THINK J OUGHT TO 


first anniversary of the signing of the Ber- 
lin-Tokyo anti-Communist pact, Japan is 
scheduled to recognize General Franco’s 
government. In London, Russia suddenly 
approved “in toto” Britain’s plan for with- 
drawing Spanish volunteers and granting 
Franco belligerent rights. With China’s 
collapse releasing thousands of Japanese 
troops for service elsewhere, Moscow re- 
putedly had informed Barcelona that it 
couldn’t spare any more planes, tanks, or 
technicians. 





Putsch in Peru? 


Fellow Dictators Now Dream 


of Imitating Vargas 


In 1813 Simon Bolivar, then 30, drove 
Spain’s Governors from Venezuela. He 
romantically planned to install a free 
democracy like that of the United States; 
but Venezuelans were not yet ready for 
self-government. First they hailed Bol- 
ivar as “Liberator,” then they made him 
“Dictator.” 

Eleven years later Bolivar chased the 
Spanish out of Peru and again a grateful 
people made him a dictator. At 47 he had 
fought 200 battles, had freed and ruled six 
new nations. But he had founded no 
democracy. He died convinced that he had 
“plowed in the sea.” 

In this Bolivar was mistaken. He had 
created a tradition, almost a ritual, by 
which ambitious soldier-politicians for 
more than a century grasped power as 
“liberators” and held it—behind thin 
masks of democracy—as despots. 

Last week half a dozen Latin American 


(With acknowledgments to Lewis Carnoit's ‘* Through the Looking-Glass.”’} 
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duces consulted astrologers, rolled dice, 
and peered into coffee cups to see if Bra- 
zil’s new formula of avowed totalitarianism 
—in operation since Nov. 10—would work 
in their own countries. Most eager to 
know, because hardest pressed economical- 
ly and politically, was 61-year-old Presi- 
dent “Napoleon” Oscar Raimundo Bena- 
vides of Peru, who has ruled harshly but 
shakily since the murder of his predecessor, 
Sanchez Cerro, in 1933. 

Last year Benavides kept power by an- 
nulling an election as it began to turn 
against him. Last month he tried to pla- 
cate renewed opposition by admitting 
three civilians to his all-military Cabinet. 

Last week the prices of two of Peru’s 
chief cash crops, cotton and coffee, dropped 
to the accompaniment of riots and bombs 
at Lima. Meanwhile a strong Italian mis- 
sion, busy since May “reorganizing Peru’s 
police force,” urged the advantages of one- 
party government. (Peru has thirteen 
political parties.) 


{In Rio, Dictator Vargas was swamped 
in the detail of centralizing his new one- 
party State. When he decreed judicial re- 
form his eleven-man Supreme Federal 
Tribunal declared unanimously that it 
would not work. 


Vargas made five Colonels into Generals 
and all the military cadets into Lieuten- 
ants, then retired high officers to strength- 
en his hold on the army. But in Bahia his 
aides found “millions” of cartridges, gre- 
nades, and arms for use against him; army 
exiles predicted a rising of officers at the 
first opportunity. 

To foreign bondholders Vargas promised 
settlements “within the realm of possi- 
bilities.” 
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Monsieur X 


The Man Who Lost Himsel } 


Is Found by the State 


X huddled against a pillar in the dark 
drafty Lyons railroad station in February 
1918 after the rest of the trainload of 
exchange war prisoners had gone. 

X didn’t know who he was. 

Transport officers, suspecting simulated 


amnesia to avoid further trench service, 


raged at the man’s weak but stubborn “] 


don’t know.” They ripped open his ragged | 


uniform for identification marks. Finding 
none, they certified him as sick, sent him 
to a hospital, and forgot him. 

Three years later two government de. 
partments quarreled, each trying to foist 
him onto the other. 

“He’s a veteran—your responsibility,” 
said the War Ministry to the Ministry of 
Pensions. 

“He’s still a sick soldier,” argued the 
pensions office. “How can we pension a 
man we can’t identify?” The publicity 
made X’s vacant stare known all over 
France. In 400,000 families flickered hope 
that he might be the one they mourned 
as “missing in action.” 

Thousands wrote to Rodez asylum 2,000 
feet up in the barren mountains of South 
Central France where he waited for his 
memory to come back. Other thousands 
flocked to Rodez by plane, motor car, 
horse cart, on bicycles, and on foot. They 
peered at him, searching for scars or moles. 
Their excited questions terrified and em- 
barrassed him, scattering the few wits the 
war had left him. 

Most of the pilgrims departed admit- 
ting that X did not belong to them; but 
5,000 filed formal claims; and one—the 
widow Mazet—was so sure that she sold 
her farm near Bordeaux and moved to 
Rodez to be near “her boy.” 

The government cut the 5,000 claims 
down to 300, then to 50. In 1934, 22 took 
their cases to the courts which threw out 
all but those of Mme. Mazet, a younger 
widow who thought X was her husband, 
and a peasant couple from Ste. Maure 
near Tours who were certain that he was 
their son Octave. 

For nearly three years these three hag- 
gled over him, the court adjourning again 
and again so physicians and psychiatrists 
might examine him and testify as ex- 
perts. Meanwhile he assumed a practical 
value. His disability allowance accumulat- 
ed until this year it amounted to 200,000 
francs, enough to buy three or four farm- 
houses with stables and outbuildings. 

Last week the civil court of Rodez 
ruled: “There is no longer any doubt that 
the unfortunate soldier is Octave Mont- 
join.” Taken to Ste. Maure he had in- 
stinctively walked into the Montjoin home. 

But even after the court told him, X 
could not remember who he was. 
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French Kluxers 
Phantom Rightist Clan Saves 





Premier From Defeat 


Last September French police found 
four rifles, four pistols, and seventeen cases 
of grenades bricked up in the basement of 
a shabby apartment near the Bois de 
Boulogne. They made a mild sensation by 
reporting that the arms belonged to an 
anti-Semitic, Rightist secret society of 
30,000 called Les Cagoulards (Hooded 
Men). 

Since it is an old French custom for 
Le‘tist governments to “discover” Right- 
jst arms, and vice versa, the public took 
the news calmly. 

Oct. 16, gendarmes patrolling near the 
Swiss frontier trailed rifle bullets scattered 
along the Geneva-Paris road to the auto- 
mobile of a Paris draftsman whom they 
identified as another Cagoulard. Docu- 
ments on him led the secret police last 
week to search 400 homes all over France. 
Bricked up in Paris and suburban cellars 
they found 68 machine guns, 184 rifles, 
1,813 grenades, and 122,000 cartridges, 
along with ready-to-operate telephones 
and radio equipment. 

Parliament and press screamed charges 
of a plot to capture the State. The police 
arrested five obscure men and promised 
“soon” to reveal names that would “star- 
tle the country.” Others whispered that 





Newsweek from International 


Hooded men worried Chautemps 


the real head of the plot would turn out to 
be a “Marshal of France,” rank held only 
by Henri Pétain, staunch republican, and 
L. Franchet D’Espérey. 

No great names were forthcoming last 
week; and nobody except the police re- 
ported actually seeing the seized arms. 
But the excitement rallied the Socialist 
group in Parliament to Premier Camille 


Chautemps’ support just as they were 
talking of voting him down. After the 
vote of confidence—399 to 160—Socialist 
Minister of Interior Marx Dormoy, bearded 
chief of police, pursed his lips and said: 

“The Cagoulard affair is getting bigger 
and more serious every minute.” 

Sunday Swiss police found 700 French 
royalists in the supposedly empty Chateau 
Bartholoni near Geneva, bowing before 
29-year-old Henri-Robert-Ferdinand-Ma- 
rie-Louis-Philippe, Count of Paris, claim- 
ant to the French throne. At 6 P.M. the 
police “invited” the Count to leave the 
country. By 7:30 the Pretender had crossed 
the border. 

The police believed they had prevented 
the Count from issuing one of his recur- 
rent manifestoes in favor of the House of 
Bourbon-Orleans, “which for 1,000 years 
made France.” 

Monday Henri’s father—the 63-year-old 
Duke of Guise who a couple of years ago 
gave up his royal claims—announced that 
he had decided “to reconquer the throne 
of my fathers.” 





Romance in Rumania 


King Carol as Cabinet Maker 
(With Magda at the Controls) 


“Rumania! Don’t mention that country 
to me! It is neither a State nor a nation. 
It’s a profession!” 

Rumanian unpredictability once brought 
this irritated cry from Czar Nicholas IL 
of Russia. Last week a Cabinet shake-up 
well illustrated the exotic quality of Bu- 
charest politics. 

For unexplained reasons King Carol sud- 
denly dismissed Premier George Tatarescu. 
Then he summoned Ion Mihalache, Left- 
wing, anti-Nazi National Peasant party 
leader and stipulated that he form a Cabi- 
net including Dr. Alexander Vaida-Voevod, 
chief of the Rumanian Front, a Fascist or- 
ganization. Mihalache refused. Carol im- 
mediately recalled most of the Tatarescu 
Cabinet, demonstrating his power as a 
Cabinet maker and gaining Fascist sup- 
port for Tatarescu in the Dec. 20 election 
when the Peasant party, Rumania’s larg- 
est, hopes to sweep into power. 


Mistress 

Best explanation of the Rumanian mud- 
dle last week appeared in a book, Pior 
AND COUNTERPLOT IN CENTRAL Europe, 
by M. W. Fodor, Vienna correspondent of 
The Manchester Guardian and one of 
Europe’s best informed authorities on 
Central Europe. 

The present trouble, Fodor shows, be- 
gan in 1930 when the Peasant party engi- 
neered Carol’s return from exile. Contrary 
to his promises, the King brought his no- 
torious mistress, Magda Lupescu, back 
from Paris—and promptly developed a 


crafty aptitude for personal rule. The 
King’s machinations and the depression 
undermined even the all-powerful Peasant 
party and since then Rumania has been 
ruled by a coalition of Liberals—which in 
Bucharest means conservatives. 

Fodor also explains the Fascist puzzle. 
In Rumania, Jew-baiting is a time-hon- 
ored method of diverting the minds of the 
wretched, half-starved peasants. Nazism 
was easy to graft onto this, and by 1933 
the Fascist Iron Guard was so well or- 
ganized that when Premier Duca banned 
it, gunmen assassinated him. Carol then 





Black Star 


Carol: royal plotter 


forced its reorganization as the “All for 
the Country” society but decided to play 
ball surreptitiously with its leader, Cor- 
nelius Codreanu. 

There was one drawback: the King’s be- 
loved, red-haired mistress is half Jewish. 
However, Magda herself solved that. She 
summoned Codreanu to her house and 
told him a secret. Her father, a baptized 
Jew, never told her of her blood until she 
had grown up—and by then she was a con- 
firmed anti-Semite. But even this bitter 
fact failed to change her views and now 
she would like to cooperate with the Iron 
Guard. Codreanu agreed and last year 
when a too-ardent guardsman named Ste- 
lescu plotted to assassinate Lupescu, a 
Nazi strong-arm squad killed him. 


Sideshow 

In the course of analyzing other baffling 
Balkan States with clarity and penetra- 
tion, Fodor has also garnished his book 
with many startling anecdotes and facts. 
A few: 

Albania’s 1924 revolution was led by the 
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Greek Orthodox Bishop of Boston, a Har- 
vard-educated Albanian named Fan Noli 

. and in certain mountain districts, 
blood feud murders account for 48 per 
cent of male mortality ... At a diplomatic 
ball Kemal Atatiirk once suddenly kissed 
an ambassador’s wife with whom he was 
dancing. But the quick-witted envoy—a 
Latin—avoided an “incident.” He simply 
cried: “Ladies and gentlemen, now every- 
one kisses his partner!” 

When Austria’s Chancellor Karl Renner 
abolished all titles in 1919, one old aristo- 
crat engraved his calling cards: “Adalbert 
Sternberg, ennobled by Charlemagne, de- 
titled by Karl Renner.” ... Bela Kun, 
Hungarian Communist, bitterly explained 
the failure of his 1919 Red Terror in Buda- 
pest: “I promised that the heads of 10,000 
aristocrats should roll and I didn’t keep 
my promise.” (PLot AnD COUNTERPLOT IN 
Centrau Europe. 307 pages, 108,000 
words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50.) 








House of Hesse 


A Chimney Alters the Course 
of 600-Year-Old Line 


There was a wedding last week in St. 
Peter’s Church, London. The bride wore 
black, and she wept. Beside her, the tight- 
lipped groom faltered, then stiffened and 
spoke more firmly. As they walked from 
the church, he again remembered his duty: 
his arm jerked up in a Nazi salute. 

So Margaret Geddes, daughter of Sir 
Auckland Geddes, onetime British Ambas- 
sador to Washington, was married to Lud- 
wig of Hesse, prince of an ancient German 
line. And so they began their grim honey- 
moon. The newlywed Ludwig traveled 
from London to identify the bodies of his 
mother, brother, sister-in-law, and two 
nephews. 

Less than 24 hours earlier, a plane had 
skimmed over Belgium, carrying five wed- 
ding guests to London: Dowager Grand 
Duchess Eleanore; Grand Duke George of 
Hesse, 31, her son; Grand Duchess Ceci- 
lia, 26, his wife; and Princes Ludwig, 6, 
and Alexander, 4, their children. In a fog 
near Ostend, the plane struck a chimney, 
crashed, and burned. All were killed. 

Searchers found in the wreckage the 
body of another who probably never lived 
—a baby, born to Cecilia as she died. 

The 600-year-old family’s new head be- 
came Hesse’s third Grand Duke in six 
weeks. Ludwig’s father, Ernst Ludwig, 
died Oct. 9. The title is his only heritage. 
Even before the 1918 revolution converted 
the duchy into a province of the German 
Reich, Hesse had no great political 
strength. To Americans, her chief histori- 
cal contribution was the eighteenth-cen- 
tury mercenary army she rented to Eng- 
land—the Hessians of the Revolutionary 
War. 
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Wind and Color on the Screen: Ebb Tide 
Follows Hurricane and Gasp Follows Gasp 


A week after “The Hurricane” spewed 
death and destruction in the cinema’s 
South Seas, a typhoon huffed and puffed in 
its wake. Although Paramount’s Ess Tine 
presents the lesser of these two drafty 
phenomena, it does offer a tropic locale 
painted with vivid beauty by the techni- 
color camera—as well as expert character- 
izations by Barry Fitzgerald and Oscar 
Homolka.* 

The screen story is based on “The Ebb 
Tide,” novel on which Robert Louis Ste- 
venson collaborated with his stepson, Lloyd 
Osbourne. Hardly one of the author’s best 
works, it isn’t helped by Bertram Mill- 
hauser’s adaptation. 

It is the story of a trio of beachcombers 
who hijack a captainless schooner and its 
cargo of champagne. There is Thorbecke 
(Homolka), sentimental Dutch seaman 
who lost his ship through drunkenness, and 
his captain’s papers as a result; Huish 
(Fitzgerald) —Cockney, treacherous, alco- 
holic; and Herrick, a weakling Englishman 
in the novel, but the very stalwart Ray 
Milland on the screen. A superficial love 
interest (Frances Farmer) adds little but 
pulchritude to the proceedings. 

Their adventures might have made an 





*This is Homolka’s American film debut. 
The Viennese actor comes to Hollywood from 
English films and ten years under Reinhardt’s 
direction on the European stage. Of the five 
Abbey Players brought from Dublin last year 
to make “The Plough and the Stars,” only 
Fitzgerald remained in the film capital. Both 
are important additions to Hollywood’s slim 
roster of fine actors. 


absorbing film. Instead, the director, James } 


Hogan, subordinates a realistic storm at 
sea, death and horror on an island ruled by 
a madman, to assorted close-ups of char. 
acters in interminable conversation. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Murper on Diamonp Row (London 
Films): Amateurish jewel thieves and a 
“fence” with a penchant for informing on 
his customers make Scotland Yard look 
pretty silly for the greater part of this 
Edgar Wallace story. A tippling ex-de- 
tective (Edmund Lowe) finally solves the 
case with some difficulty but not very 
much excitement or suspense. Ann Todd, 
Tamara Desni. 


Non Srop New York (Gaumont 
British): The Scotland Yarders of this 
thriller are a little better at detection 
than those in the above importation. Al- 
though the story of a gangster murder and 
a missing witness gets off to a placid start, 
it builds—with interesting characteriza- 
tions and a dash of humor—to a gripping 
climax aboard a runaway transatlantic 
passenger plane. John Loder, Anna Lee, 
Frank Cellier. 


52np Street (Walter Wanger): An un- 
distinguished musical, this sets out to 
high-light the transition of Manhattan’s 
famous hi-de-highway from 1912 stuffi- 
ness to 1937 hot stuff. A plethora of enter- 
tainers and a paucity of entertainment 
spoil its chances. Leo Carrillo, Zasu Pitts, 
Jack White, Sid Silvers, Ella Logan. 





Frances Farmer leads the Sabbath services for her Kanaka crew 
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‘Father Malachy’s Miracle’: 
Al Shean is frowned on when he 
tells his bishop of the faith that 
moved a night club. Disillusioned 
(right), he performs a second mir- 
acle to cancel the first. 





: Vandamm 
Constance Cummings loves, 
suffers, and dies as Madame Bovary 





Newsphotos 
Elspeth Eric and James Bell 
in ‘Too Many Heroes’ 
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Emma Also Committed Suicide 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


I becomes increasingly apparent 
that unless the once edifying Theatre 
Guild pretty soon does something about 
itself it will not be long before that 
something will be done by its custom- 
ers. It has clearly grown old and stale 
and very tired; it has lost its judgment 
in the selection of reputable plays; and 
it seems to imagine that it can hide its 
deficiencies from, and diddle, «the box 
office by the arch expedient of draft- 
ing past and present movie stars for its 
shows. As a consequence—save when 
the Lunts, who operate independently, 
lend it a supporting shoulder—it has 
become on four occasions out of five 
the dullest and most backward theatri- 
cal organization we have. I accordingly, 
out of the charity of my critical heart, 
offer it a couple of constructive sug- 
gestions. Either let its board of direc- 
tors resign in a body and give over its 
conduct to a new, younger, and more 
intelligent directorate, or let it hire a 
competent playreader, invest him with 
dictatorial powers, and thereupon re- 
tire to a Hollywood swimming pool and 
not come back until the fellow puts the 
Guild on its feet again. 

The dramatization of Mapame Bo- 
VARY, produced at large expense and 
theatrically and dramatically sterile, 
proves anew that unless the Guild gov- 
ernors get hold of that precious fellow 
in quick order they will in the very 
near future either have to beg Eugene 
O’Neill to board them in his new big 
house gratis or go to work for the 
Messrs. Wee and Leventhal, if the lat- 
ter will have them. Think of the mind 
of a directorate that conceives as the- 
atrical fare valuable to a group of edu- 
cated subscribers an exhibit that takes 
Flaubert’s famous novel, deletes it of 


its shrewd inner analysis of character 
and its magnificently surgical literary 
style, and leaves of it only its bare plot, 
which is essentially no different from 
the stodgy-husband-romantic-wife stuff 
of a hundred and one dishes of stage 
claptrap. 

In a recent public address, Theresa 
Helburn, duenna of the Guild, con- 
fessed that “the only way we can get 
a sound idea of any script that interests 
us is to bring together a group of actors 
and actresses and have it read to us 
by parts.” There you have it. The 
Guild, instead of coolly and intelligent- 
ly determining for itself the values im- 
plicit in a play, just sits around in a 
circle and lets itself be suckered by the 
false and superficial values cleverly 
read into the script by actors and ac- 
tresses looking for a job! 


‘The Hollywood scenario boys 
continue to indicate that they regard 
the theatre primarily as an escape from 
Will Hays. It gives them, they glow, the 
longed-for opportunity to say what is 
in their minds, without censorship, and 
freely and fully. Dore Schary is the 
latest to emerge buoyantly from the 
Brown Derby. He has his free say in a 
play about lynching called Too Many 
Heroes., After listening to him, one 
wonders if there isn’t something to be 


said for Will Hays after all. 


But an end to the gloom. Gallop 
as quickly as your legs can carry you 
to Farner Mauacuy’s Miracie, by 
Brian Doherty out of Bruce Marshall. 
Its thoughtful humors on organized re- 
ligion will provide you with the mer- 
riest evening the local dramatic theatre 
has merchanted in some time. 
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Schaefer the Skater— 
a Gay Blade Who Would Prefer 
to Wear Long Trousers 


Lights out in New York City’s Madison 
Square Garden. Matches struck here and 
there in the dark seem like fireflies flitting 
around the arena. 

Suddenly the orchestra blares Vincent 
Youmans’ “Carioca.” From the rafters 
twelve cannon-barreled spotlights shoot 
brilliant rays on the front porch of a log 
cabin. Through the cabin’s front door 
slides a slender figure in blue tights; he 
waves the crowd a friendly greeting and 
goes into his skating dance. 

Karl Schaefer leaps like a deer, weaves 
over the ice as though he had wings. Then 
in one spot he spins on his blades 20, per- 
haps 30 times. He comes to an abrupt halt, 
facing the crowd, without the slightest 
trace of a dizzy stagger. Spotlights fade 
out; darkness once again engulfs the arena. 


Viennese 

This is the big moment of “Gay Blades,” 
a noxyish ice ballet that thrilled New 
Yorkers last week and will visit most large 
cities in the Midwest and Canada this 
Winter. Members of the cast include the 
Simpson sisters and Maribel Vinson, the 


perennial United States figure skating 
champion (who, incidentally, stages the 
production). Their performances draw 
bursts of applause, but the real hoorays 
and bravos are justly reserved for Schae- 
fer: this 28-year-old Viennese is undisput- 
edly the finest all-around skater in the 
world today. 

Schaefer began skating at 13. Son of a 
tobacco manufacturer (who objected em- 
phatically to such exhibitionism), curly- 
haired Karl played hooky from class to 
study the school figures of skating at a 
near-by rink. Schaefer senior still doesn’t 
like his son’s career; he has seen him in 
action only three times. 

Neither is Schaefer junior too impressed 
with himself. He’s shy, thoughtful, soft of 
tongue—characteristics much too rarely 
found in a sport star. 

“Harmony of rhythm,” he explains, “is 
what a skater needs. Either you’re born 
with it or not. Practice helps, but all the 
practice in the world won’t lift you from 
mediocrity. In my life I imagine I’ve 
skated far enough to go from Vienna to 
New York and back again but I always 
set aside the blades six months a year. 
The intermission restores zest.” 


Tights 

During time out, Schaefer leads an 
orchestra, plays tennis, and swims. He has 
won the tennis championship of Austria 
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Universal Newsreel from Soibelman 
Speed: Behind this grotesque mask is Capt. George Eyston (E-ston), 
thin, scholarly 40-year-old Briton who last week improved on Sir Mal- 
colm Campbell’s world auto record of 301.13 miles an hour. On Utah flats, 
Eyston attained 311.42: ‘I knew I was traveling faster than ever before 
because I had to hold on my goggles and drive with one hand. It was a 
hell of a ride and I don’t mean that profancly.’ 


seven times and set many swimming 


records. Naturally enough, dancing is on. 


of his talents, though he has never trained 
his 10%-size feet for ballet; such fads as 
the Big Apple and the Shag are more tp 
his liking. 

When Schaefer gets bored, he loves ty 
visit the United States—where things seem 
to happen to him. Here he won his first 
national title, his first Olympic title, and 
met his wife, Christa Engelmann, daughter 
of Austria’s first skating family. Last Feb. 
ruary in New York, he turned professional 
—a happy choice, he believes: “Skatin- 
for cash is fun. With competitive thoughts 
out of the way, I relax and give a beiter 
show.” 

The world would seem entire.7 rosy to 
him if he could shed those tights == always 
skates in: “You know I was the first man 
to introduce long trousers in figure skat- 
ing, but now the promoters insist that | 
go back to the traditional dress.” He 
shakes his head sadly and mutters as 
though disgusted: “They say I have good 
legs and ought to show them.” 


SPORT NOTES 


© In a French training camp two weeks 
ago, a sparring partner knocked out Primo 
Carnera. Last week in Paris, the giant Ital- 
ian ex-heavyweight champion tried an of- 
ficial comeback against an unknown sec- 
ond-rater—and lost on points. 


€ In Tokyo, Baron Gottfried von Cramnm, 
German tennis ace, won the Japanese net 
championship—first foreigner ever to take 
the title out of the country. 


oT 





{ Ralph Greenleaf, New York cue master, 
successfully defended his pocket billiard 
(pool) championship in Philadelphia—his 
sixteenth world triumph. 


{In 1888 John Reid of Yonkers, N.Y. 
manicured his cow pasture into America’s 
first golf course, the St. Andrews Golf Club. 
Last week Reid’s son, Archibald, was 
named president of the United States Golf 
Association. 





News and Novelties 
From Football’s Front; Big 3 
and Big 10 Champions Crowned 


{ Players on the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege team in California are not mathemati- 
cally minded, so Coach Hack Applequist 
has his quarterback call signals by name, 
rather than by number. In the huddle he 
whispers such directions as Three Men on 
a Horse, Good Earth, the hula, the rhun- 
ba, the Charleston, and the Big Parade. 


{ Ordinarily Arkansas football games 
aren’t broadcast, but one was last Satur- 
day for Gov. Carl E. Bailey, the State’s 
No. 1 fan. He was ill in a hospital, and a 
special wire was run from the stadium to 
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Gay Blades: An ice ballet promoted by Francis T. Hunter, ex-tennis 
star, and Bill O’Brien, ex-gymnasium rubber. New Yorkers applauded so 


vigorously 


performance and hoped for a prosperous tour. 


Black Star 


Karl Schaefer 


Precision dancers on skates: 


last week that Messrs. Hunter and O’Brien arranged a repeat 


most of them are Car 
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Helen Vinson, leading lady 
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Cave and Trenkler 
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the Governor’s bedside. Nothing much 
happened. (Arkansas 0, George Washing- 
ton 0.) 


{| More Poles than Irish were in the line- 
up as Fordham defeated St. Mary’s 6-0 in 
New York. But the game lived up to its 
belligerent tradition. In one skirmish, 
Referee Trimble received a black eye. He 
penalized no one, simply called for time 
out, a bucket of water, and a towel. 


€ High score last Saturday: Annapolis 


(B) 126, Rutgers (B) 0. 


€{ Marching 80 yards in snow at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard pushed through 
Yale 13-6, winning the Big Three title for 
the first time in 22 years. In Minneapolis 
by the same score, Minnesota defeated 
Wisconsin to win the Big Ten title for the 
fifth year in succession. The Pacific Coast 
championship—and the right to represent 
the West in the Rose Bowl—went to Cali- 
fornia; the Bears defeated Stanford 13-0. 


GUESSING GAMES 


(Nov. 27 favorites listed first in italics) 


INTERSECTIONAL: Notre Dame-Southern 
California; Pittsburgh-Duke; Stanford- 
Columbia; U.C.L.A.-Missouri; Cente- 
nary-Oklahoma A. & M.; Michigan State- 
San Francisco. 

East: Army-Navy; Holy Cross-Boston 
College; Fordham-N.Y.U. 

Soutueast: Auburn-Florida; Georgia T ech- 
Georgia; Louisiana State-Tulane. 

Mivwest: Nebraska-Kansas State. 

Soutuwest: Baylor-Rice; Texas Christian- 
Southern Methodist. 

(Guessing record to date: right: 204; 

wrong: 86; tied: 32.) 


A RTS 





The Mason Tradition 
Blooms Anew in Composer, 64, 


Who Lauds Lincoln 


Even before he was born in Brookline, 
Mass., 64 years ago, a musical career was 
in the cards for Daniel Gregory Mason. 
His grandfather Lowell Mason composed 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” and in 1835 
won the first important Doctor of Music 
degree conferred by an American college— 
from New York University. His uncle 
William Mason gained fame as a concert 
pianist before he became New York’s fore- 


Newsphotos 


‘Truckin’ gives way to Stravinsky 








a 


most music teacher. In 1854 his father 
Henry Mason, helped found Mason § 
Hamlin Co., Boston organ and _ piano 
manufacturers. 

Last week Daniel Gregory Mason a 
peared on the stage of Carnegie Hall, New 
York, to acknowledge the applause greet. 
ing the world premiére of his “Lincoly 
Symphony.” The Columbia University 
music professor divided his musical biog. 
raphy into the conventional four move. 
ments, titling them “The Candidate From 
Springfield,” “Massa Linkum,” “Old Abe’s 
Yarns,” and “1865,” a lament based on 
Walt Whitman’s poem, “When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloomed.” 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
audience gave Mason’s third symphony a 
warmer reception than it got from music 
critics. Only Lawrence Gilman of the arch- 
conservative Herald Tribune had 


unre- 
served praise. Others thought the new 
work lacked warmth and power and 
showed too many traces of Brahms, 


Strauss, and Elgar. Nobody thought “A 
Lincoln Symphony” echoed one of Mason’s 
early teachers—Ethelbert Nevin, composer 
of “The Rosary.” 





Harlem Under Control: 
Negro Ballet Gives ‘Fire Bird’ 
and Park Ave. Approves 


Three years ago a young German bal- 
let master advertised in a Harlem news- 
paper that he would give free lessons. 
Harlem, a city within New York City, is 
the world’s Negro metropolis (population, 
204,000). The advertisement brought 150 
Negroes to the gymnasium of the Harlem 
Y.W.C.A. And there Eugene Von Grona 
started dancing them ragged. 

A protégé of Roxy (the late S. L. Roth- 
afel), he thought Negroes, instinctively 
rhythmic, should evolve a racial dance 
that would make established ballets look 
feeble. 

Last week, with his original group of 
150 trained down to a hardy and graceful 
30, Von Grona proudly presented the 
American Negro Ballet at Harlem’s La- 
fayette Theatre. The first all-Negro sym- 
phony orchestra appeared at the same 
time. 

Park Avenue—paying $5.50 a ticket— 
saw how hoofing and tapping Negroes 
could also perform the fanciful movements 
of Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird.” In addition 
the audience watched the severely formal 
“Religious Allegory,” set to Bach’s air for 
the G string, and two racial ballets based 
upon W. C. Handy’s “St. Louis Blues” 
and Reginald Forsythe’s suite, “Children 
of the Earth.” Jon Edwards, who worked 
his way through college, won personal 
acclaim in three of the ballets. 

Because Park Avenue liked what it 
saw, the troupe will soon move on to 
Broadway and a road tour. 
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Radio Concert Repertory: 
This year’s ‘Sunday Nights at Car- 
negie Hall’ (heard over NBC’s Blue 
Network from 8 to 9 P.M., Eastern 
standard time) presents radio's first 
stock concert company. Erna Sack 
(above with Erno Rapee, conduc- 
tor), Maria Jeritza, and Helen Jep- 
son, are among the operatic stars 
signed by General Motors to exclu- 
sive thirteen-week contracts, with 
options for a similar period if the 
series continues after Dec. 26. Last 
week Grace Moore and Richard 
Tauber (at right) appeared at St. 
Louis’ Municipal Auditorium for 
the company’s broadcast of its 
‘Good Neighbor Concert.’ 
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Two Tomes for Southerners: 
Jefferson Davis, Philosopher, 


and Some of His Friends 


In May 1832 Col. Zachary Taylor sent 
his son-in-law—a trim young West Pointer 
—to Dixon, IIl., to swear in a company of 
militiamen bound for the Black Hawk 
War. While a bearded poet looked on, the 
Lieutenant gave the oath of allegiance to 
the gawky, gangling captain of the Saga- 
mon County militia. Thus William Cullen 
Bryant watched Lt. Jefferson Davis, after- 
ward President of the Confederacy, make 
an army officer of Capt. Abraham Lincoln. 

There are glimpses like this in the two- 
volume biography of Jerrerson Davis: 
Tue Unreat ANpD THE Rea, which ap- 
peared last week. But Robert McElroy, 
the Kentucky-born author—who is now 
American history professor at Queens Col- 
lege, Oxford—plays down Davis the man 
to play up Davis the political philosopher. 

On the other hand, the general reader, 
for whose benefit footnotes and other 
scholarly appendages have been omitted, is 
usually more interested in people than in 
ideas. For this reason many will find 
Professor McElroy’s biography tantalizing 
because it suggests, but never develops, 
side lights on Civil War personalities. 

At West Point, for instance, two South- 
erners who later became Confederate offi- 
cers were Davis’ closest friends. McElroy 
dismisses them by mentioning their names: 
Albert Sidney Johnston and Leonidas 
Polk. In the same breath he disposes of 
two others: “Robert E. Lee and Joseph E. 
Johnston, though slightly older, were his 
juniors by one year at West Point, and 
there seems to have been little intimacy 
with either.” Many readers would ap- 
preciate more light on the human side of 
the Confederacy’s future leader. 

Born during Thomas Jefferson’s Presi- 
dency Davis was named for him. Through- 
out his long life—he died during Cleve- 
land’s first administration—he continued 
to believe in the Jeffersonian interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, finding it quite 
consistent to call all men free and equal at 
one moment and at the next to make re 
turn of runaway slaves compulsory. So in 
this biography we see Davis, not as a pro- 
slavery fanatic, but as a conservative de- 
fender of the Constitution, as he and 
Jefferson understood it. 

The author finds striking similarity in 
the slavery views of Davis and Lincoln. 
Both, he says, were patient abolitionists 
who believed in gradually freeing the 
slaves. Impatient abolitionists forced Lin 
coln to sign the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. The same agitators strengthened 
Davis’ conviction that “for the long period 
of transition at least, slavery was slavery 
‘by decree of Almighty God’.” 

Professor McElroy’s book will not ap- 
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peal to devotees of fictionized biography. 
But it will interest Southerners and history 
students. (Jerrerson Davis: Tue UNREAL 
AND THE Reau. 2 volumes, 698 pages, 
232,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Harpers, New York. $8.) 


The Fatal Horse of Troy 
Appears Again as a Symbol— 
but Why Is a Mystery 


Christopher Morley has a name for writ- 
ing whimsey. And whimsey, says the dic- 
tionary, is that which is odd, queer, fan- 
tastic. 

On that definition—odd, queer, fantastic 
—Morley goes to town with his new book, 
Tue Troyan Horse, out this week. It’s a 
short book, only 248 big-type pages, but 
it seems longer than it is. It sells for $2.50. 
For those who figure their book invest- 
ments by the time it takes to read every 
word, “The Trojan Horse” should be worth 
double the price. For this isn’t a book you'll 
finish in one sitting. Maybe, since there’s 
not a law, you won’t finish it at all. 

Christopher Morley has written some 30 
books, a few notable as excellent pieces of 
work. Because he is only 47, can think pro- 
vocatively and interestingly, and can put 
words together with genuine mastery, it 
seems too bad that his first book in five 
years should be a piece of junk. 

However, if you can take it, by all means 
read “The Trojan Horse.” The jacket blurb 
will put you in the right mood; it says the 
book “is completely different from any- 
thing he has done before . . . It will be di- 
versely interpreted, and arouse both en- 
thusiasm and dismay. What, for instance, 
does the Fatal Horse symbolize?” 

That, one might say, is a sticker. What 
does it? 

It seems we are standing before the city 
of Troy, which the Greeks are besieging. 
“As we look carefully, it’s odd; among me- 
dieval walls and classic temples we see per- 
pendicular modern skyscrapers, radio tow- 
ers, filling stations, and a seaside roadhouse 
down by the beach, Sarpedoni’s Shore Din- 
ner. A concrete road, with a yellow taxi 





Turn some pages. 
Now it’s a Trojan radio broadcast—yes, 
indeed! “This is Ilium speaking, the radio 
voice of the Evening Trojan. Well folks, 
tonight I’ve got some hot news for you. 
The Reverend Doctor Calchas, well-known 
radio economist and minister of the First 
Broadcast Temple, has hedged all bets and 
gone Greek in a bie way. In other words, 
the Doc has quit and joined the enemy.” 
Then, 208 pages on, comes a different lit- 
erary pace: “Now is the sun in Libra; time 
suspends on balance; the starry scales at 
poise . . . Such days have been; will be 
again. Light streams through sure muta- 
tions, never perceived until too late. First 
fanned in gilt above the scarps of Ida; me- 


—_———— 


ridian, white and sheer; bent later in false 
purple on the barren sea.” 

Briefly: the book is another try at the 
old legend of Troilus and Cressida, already 





publicized by the Messrs. Homer, Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. (THe Trosan Hong, 
248 pages, 52,000 words. Lippincott, Philo. 
delphia. $2.50.) 
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I, it funny or a little tragic? 
Many would-be authors who long to 
produce honest fiction will be influenced 
by Tue Writer 1n A Cuancine Wor tp, 
(Equinox Press, $2) , the just-published 
report of the Second American Writers 
Congress, held in New York in June. 
The youngsters will seek here for guid- 
ance to nobility, but find only a sum- 
mons to submit themselves to Stalinist 
communism. Comrade Earl Browder 
says: “They [the Communists] call for 
a common discipline for the whole dem- 
ocratic camp . . . Is that regimentation, 
is it intolerance, is it crushing the free 
spirit of truth?” Why yes, Comrade, it 
is, when the discipline originates in the 
Kremlin. 

Comrade Granville Hicks warns writ- 
ers: “There are causes more important 
than your work.” And the renowned 
Eugene Holmes, whoever he may be, 
sneers at writers who talk of their “pre- 
cious individuality.” Just what, Com- 
rade, gives value to any writer except 
his individuality? How such varied in- 
dividualists as Dickens and Keats would 
have changed could they have had the 
counsel of Comrade Holmes—who re- 
fers to “the well-known English writer, 
Montagu Slater.” How well known does 
¢ an English revolutionist have to be to 
9 be well known? 

The boys at the Congress managed to 
wangle addresses by Ernest Heming- 
way, Archibald MacLeish, and Donald 
Ogden Stewart. Perhaps these three 
would deny that they are undeviating 
Communists, but their inclusion in this 
volume will give the unwary an im- 
¢ pression that they too exist only as 
mouthpieces for Stalin—the Russian 
Father Divine. It’s an old trick of the 
Communists, and a good one, to coax 
an illustrious innocent to serve as show- 
window dummy. They were able to use 
Dreiser so, until he murmured, with un- 
expected sincerity, that he disliked the 
Jews, whereupon he was heaved out of 
Zion. 

There is no excuse for any one to 
swallow the Bolshevik claim to be the 
one defense against fascism. There 
are too many dependable accounts 
of what, actually, the Communists 
have done in their own private labo- 





Seeing Rea 
by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


ratory. It is not necessary to listen to 
hacks for reactionary magazines, so 
large a store is there of scrupulous 
books by men who went to Rus- 
sia with every hope, and returned 
in disgust. 

Recently published are Eugene Lyons’ 
“Assignment in Utopia,” the tale of a 
radical East Sider who in Russia found 
all his ideals cynically betrayed; “Rus- 
sia Twenty Years After,” in which Vic- 
tor Serge, once a leader of the Com- 
munist International, uncovers the in- 
tellectual racketeering and ruthlessness 
of the Russian bureaucracy; and, espe- 
cially annoying to the pint-sized rep- 
licas of Stalin on Union Square, André 
Gide’s “Return from the U.S.S.R.” Max 
Eastman’s “Artists in Uniform” was so 
revelatory of what Communist disci- 
pline actually does do to writers that 
the New Masses prophets would answer 
it only by a characteristic “All lies—all 
Fascist lies,” and the two most recent 
books of William Henry Chamberlin, 
greatest of Anglo-American correspond- 
ents in Russia, “Collectivism: A False 
Utopia,” and “Russia’s Iron Age,” are 
the final pillorying of the Communist 
dictatorship. 

Rather neglected has been “Prole- 
tarian Journey,” the exciting story of 
Fred Beal, once a Communist leader in 
textile strikes. Read it! He was charged, 
probably falsely, with murder in the 
Gastonia strike; he escaped to Russia, 
and found that workers’ paradise a lit- 
tle worse than any Southern mill town. 
He also presents a noble portrait of 
American Communist leaders on vodka- 
jazzed junkets in Moscow—at the ex- 
pense of American workers. He paints 
Mike Gold, the Lucius Beebe of Com- 
munist journalism: 

“Gold is a sentimental revolutionist 
who has been very successful in ex- 
ploiting his sentiments. He is undoubt- 
edly sincere in his feeling for the work- 
ing classes and will do anything to help 
them—from a safe distance . . . Gold 
was followed by the intellectuals among 
the American Communists, each of 
whom expected to write a ‘best seller’ 
or a popular play about the coming 
revolution and settle down on a farm 
in Pennsylvania.” 
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Wide World 
Alfred Reeves sees danger ahead 


Stones Are Cast 


Disunion of Unions Impairs 


Affairs of Domestic Union 


W. E. Lawrence works in a_ plywood 
plant near Portland and he belongs to an 
AF. of L. Oregon union. That is his wife’s 
hard luck. 

Nov. 5, rocks smashed a window in the 
Lawrence home and struck Mrs. Law- 
rence in the face. She says she'll be up and 
about by Dee. 1, able to testify against 
James Norene, a C.1.0. worker arrested 
for the assault. 

The Lawrences were caught in an inter- 
union war. At Portland, and throughout 
the Pacific Coast lumber areas, Federa- 
tion and C.1.0. unions are fighting to oust 
each other from forests, sawmills, and in- 
dustries dependent upon the use or trans- 
portation of lumber. A.F. of L. carpenters 
won’t handle lumber cut or milled by 
C.1.0. men; C.1.0. longshoremen won’t 
load lumber hauled by A.F. of L. team- 
sters. 

Every lumber mill in Portland is closed. 
There the battle has spread to barrooms: 
Federation truckers want to bar non-union 
beer. Roving “goon” squads beat and stone 
each other and wreck the property of em- 
ployers who deal with one side or the other. 
Last week Portland’s Acting Mayor, R. E. 
Riley, invoked emergency powers: he 
placed all police on extra duty, clamped 
down a curfew, and jailed all who couldn’t 
explain after-midnight presence on the 
streets. Outward peace returned. But the 
mills remained closed, and paralysis spread 
slowly through Portland and Pacific Coast 
industry. 


Production Falls, Unrest Grows 


Among Auto Industry Workers 


Union Leaders’ Troubles 


Increase as Declining Sales 


Cause Heavy Layoff 


The United Automobile Workers of 
America is a boomlet baby. Grown to 
might in times of rising production, plenty 
of jobs, and steady wages, it has never had 
to contend with widespread layoffs. 

Now production is falling. In the past 
three weeks, automotive employment has 
dropped 750,000 man-hours. This doesn’t 
mean anything like that many men are 
out of work—but a few hundred layoffs 
here, a score there, a work week cut from 
30 to 24 hours, soon add up to an impres- 
sive man-hour total. 

With the drops come strikes—a phenom- 
enon baffling to the outsider, who might 
think that in such times a worker would 
cling to his job, but clear enough to plant 
managers and the union’s leaders. The 
U.A.W. is undergoing the first test of ad- 
versity; the result may well determine 
unionism’s fate in the automobile industry. 


Appeal 
Sit-downers close General Motors’ Fisher 
Body plant at Pontiac, Mich.; after twelve 


hours, the strikers agree to resume work. 
Two days pass, then another sit-down, and 
14,000 are idle in the Fisher plant and in 
others using Fisher bodies. At Detroit, a 
short-lived strike shuts down G.M.’s Cad- 
illac shops. At Akron, Ohio, sit-downs 
close the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
two main plants. 

Management has decided that it needs 
fewer men to do a given job. The Union 
says management alone can’t make that 
decision, that the U.A.W.—or, at Akron, 
the United Rubber Workers—has a right 
to share the responsibility. A problem im- 
plicit in the whole new relation of labor 
and management comes suddenly to the 
fore: who’s the boss? 

The answer concerns every automobile 
worker, every shareholder—and_ every 
prospective car buyer. For it determines 
the cost and the profit to be included in 
every sale price—and it goes to the founda- 
tions of an industry based upon low-cost, 
ecient mass production. 

In Detroit two weeks ago the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association’s vice 
president and general manager, Alfred 
Reeves, put the industry’s case: “Of course 
management has made mistakes, but few 
will deny that conditions in our industry 
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Acme 


Recruit: In Washington, D.C., last week, striking employes of a chain 
of grocery stores enlisted the aid of their employer's mouser 
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have been better than in most others... 
What disturbs the outlook now is the very 
dangerous ‘they can’t discharge me’ atti- 
tude of too many misinformed workers 
with chips on their shoulders.” 

Workers parade chips on their shoulders 
because the union has brought them a new 
sense of independence—the conviction that 
the foreman, the demands of the assembly- 
line schedule, aren’t the absolute bosses 
any more. That feeling constitutes the 
union’s most powerful appeal, and the 
union can’t afford to lose it. 

Last September Homer Martin, U.A.W. 
president, dared to relinquish some of the 
appeal: he and his executive board told 
General Motors the corporation could fire 
any unauthorized striker and even cancel 
its contract with the union if wildcat sit- 
downs broke out again. Last week the union 
as a whole repudiated the concession: dele- 
gates from every U.A.W. local voted to 
reject that and other proposed modifica- 
tions of the present contract. 

In part their action was a rebuke to 
Martin’s already tottering leadership; 
largely it was an indication that the lead- 
ers must safeguard every worker’s job—or 
give way to others. Martin hailed the dele- 
gates’ vote as “an end to factionalism in 


the U.A.W.”; if he meant what he said, he 
was confessing that he had ended faction- 
alism by surrendering to hostile factions 
and retreating from his declared intention 
to suppress rank-and-file outbursts. 

General Motors’ president, William S. 
Knudsen, sensed something of the sort: he 
reminded the union executives that G.M. 
would discuss nothing without renewed as- 
surance against unauthorized strikes. Mar- 
tin promised—but he didn’t say how he 
was going to curb sit-downs. 

One of his deputies failed to control the 
second Fisher sit-down. Dorr Mitchell, 
president of the Pontiac local, ordered the 
strikers back to work; a postcard vote by 
the whole membership ordered the strikers 
to hold fast; the sit-downers defied both 
Mitchell and Martin. 


Outlook 


If the current production trend con- 
tinues, layoffs will increase—and with 
them, rank-and-file pressure to resist. That 
means more strikes, more resultant layoffs, 
and eventually a final test of the U.A.W.’s 
ability to hold its membership in times of 
stress. Hostile elements among manage- 
ment would welcome such a test—so far 
as it affects the union alone. But as long 











Wide World 
80-Mile Ditch: Largest of the country’s many irrigation canals, it 
parallels the Mexican border on the United States side. Water is carried 
from the Colorado near Yuma, Ariz —where the river flows into Mexico— 
to California’s torrid Imperial Valley. This reclaimed desert sink (most- 
ly below sea level) has 60,000 inhabitants and is a major source of fruits 
and vegetables. The new canal will nearly double the irrigated land. 
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as there’s a reasonable chance of sustained 
or increased sales, the industry will try to 
eliminate the irritants. 

In any event, the union and manage. 
ment are headed toward a contest for good 
will—the U.A.W. bent upon convincing 
the public that management is to blame 
for the troubles of both. Should one ex. 
perienced Detroit observer’s guess be borne 
out by an industry-wide closure within the 
next 90 days, management would depend 
upon public opinion to enforce union dis- 
cipline and reopen idle plants. Knudsen al- 
ready talks of a breakdown in bargaining: 
“Trresponsibility on the part of the locals, 
unauthorized strikes, and defiance of union 
officers will eventually make agreements 
valueless and collective bargaining impos- 
sible in practice.” 


{| Monday Governor Murphy of Michigan 
complimented Homer Martin, U.A.W. 
president, for getting the sit-down strikers 
out of the Pontiac plant. He added: “We 
are not going to settle labor difficulties 
until each side is willing to make a contri- 
bution. If this is not done . . . we are 
headed straight for fascism or some other 
situation alien to what the laboring man 
and businessman in this country want.” 

Martin also senses the danger and tells 
outlaw strikers: “No small group of work- 
ers who think they can do as they please 
can close a General Motors plant and stay 
within the pale of the union.” 


Labor Rivalry 
‘Two-Bit’ Auto Organization 
Gives U.A.W. a Wedge 


Scornful members of the U.A.W. call the 
rival Independent Association of Chrysler 
Employes a “two-bit union” because its 
dues are only 25 cents a month. Last week 
three of the independent’s officers resigned, 
and prompted a cross fire between them 
and the corporation. 

The resigning workers: “We know the 
I.A.C.E. was originated with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion and has received its support from the 
corporation up to and including now.” 

Chrysler: “The alleged letter [from the 
trio] says that the ‘two-bit’ union received 
its support from this corporation. This 
statement is false . . . All this is merely 
propaganda of the worst kind.” 





Significance 

The I.A.C.E.’s status is important for 
two reasons. Proof that the Chrysler Cor- 
poration inspired it would bolster the 
U.A.W.’s demand for National Labor Re- 
lations Board action and stalemate a po- 
tentially dangerous rival. An independent 
officer’s recent admission that its claim of 
26,000 members was “window dressing” 
indicates a U.A.W. victory when and if 
the NLRB calls employe elections in 
Chrysler plants. 
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Unions for Banks 
First Step in Nationwide 
Campaign Starts in N. Y. 


Most any afternoon, George M. Adrian 
is likely to look up from his desk in the 
Bank of Yorktown and see a stranger at 
the door, buttonholing employ es and lead- 
ing them across the noisy intersection of 
Eighth Avenue and 38th Street. 

Adrian is the bank’s president. The per- 
sistent visitors are C.1.0. union organizers. 





Newsphotos 


Lewis Merrill, office-union leader 


A new situation confronts Adrian, his 
bank, and his employes—and soon may 
confront any bank anywhere. 


Bank 


The Adrian family entered New York 
banking 55 years ago. In 1927 George M. 
Adrian, his cousin Louis, and a group of 
associates established the Bank of York- 
town near the garment-manufacturing cen- 
ters; today many of its 2,500 commercial 
accounts come from garment makers. The 
bank has prospered—it went through the 
1933 holiday without trouble and has 
never needed a penny of RFC money. On 
each of 15,000 shares, it pays a 50-cent 
quarterly dividend and a 50-cent year-end 
extra. Its financial statements are modest 
and solid: capital and surplus, $1,500,000; 
undivided profits, $201,000; deposits, $7,- 
700,000. 

For the 44 employes below executive 
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Alexander S. Kalischer Left Federal Reserve 
Bank—Starts in Printing Business 


esinsAt40 


His“ Retirement Age’ Came at 65 
He Starts a Second Career 




















IN THE PAST 44 YEARS Mr. Kalischer has probably handled more 
coins than any other man in the United States—first as chief of coin 
department in the U. S. Sub-Treasury, later as head of coin-receiving 
section of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


What a wealth of experience he has ® 
built up! And Alexander Kalischer is 
not sitting back as many men would. 
He is starting in on a new career in 
the printing business—and to it he 
will bring an expertness in judgment, 
accuracy in detail, and proof against 
being fooled—such as no younger man 
could possibly have. 

Countless men of 40 and up have 
these same qualities in varying de- 
grees. They are priceless qualities in 








business. If employers do not seem to 
value them enough, it may be because 
men often reach their fullest mental 
powers—just when many of them are 
beginning to slip physically. 

If you do not intend to be forced into 
a back seat, take stock of your health. 
Some adjustment in diet, a little more 
sleep or exercise may be all you need, 
to start you on a new career—to- 
ward a new “top.” 


They are Winning New Success—YOU Can, Too 














ENJOYS HELPING SCOUTS 


BACK IN REAL ESTATE AT 51 

















Dear Life Begins: 


WhenI was 
about 40 or so, 
my health seemed 
to fail and I 
thought the 
dreaded fortieth 
birthday was an 
end to youth. 


My digestion 
bothered me. I 
had very severe 
headaches. Some- 
one suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast, so I 
started to eat it. 

Headaches and indigestion disappeared. I 
have energy to burn. Recently we moved to a 
three-story house. Running up and down 
stairs is no trouble with my new feeling of 
health. 

Best of all, I am closer than ever to my 
children. All four are ardent Scouts. Working 
for their cause has made me one of them, and 
very young. FLORENCE GRAHAM 





Mrs. George H. Graham, Jr. 





Dear Life Begins: 


I am a real-estate 
man. Some ten years 
ago, when the bottom 
fell out of Florida 
real estate, I lost 
everything, including 
my business. It was 
too much for me. I 
had a physical col- 
lapse—my hair turn- Mr. Ben Small 
ed pure white. 

The first job I could find was in the hotel 
business. But I had no interest in it and made 
no attempt to get back on my feet financially. 


Then a friend advised me to eat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, instead of just going along 
sapping the little vitality I had left. I tried it, 
and in a short time not only my health but 
my morale was completely restored. 

Now I’m back in my own line—real estate 


—in New York, and have made a definite 
success of it. BEN SMALL 


4 






When Digestion Slows Down You Feel Your Age 


At 40, or soon after, the action of the 
gastric juices begins to be less efficient. 
Not only do they lose their full strength 
—they even flow less freely. 

What your system needs at this time is 
a little help. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast tones up digestion 
by inducing a fuller and more potent flow 
of the gastric juices. 





Also, Fleischmann’s Yeast is rich in 4 
important vitamins, which give an added 
tonic action. Each one of these vitamins 
has its own special share in maintaining 
vigorous health. 

Start eating 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day—one cake }9 hour be- 
fore each meal—plain or in a little water. 
See how much better you feel! 





+2 





WILL BE PAID FOR LETTERS of success after 40—so helpful to others 
we wish to print them. If you can truly credit to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast some part of the health that made your success possible—write us 
—enclosing your picture. (Letters and pictures cannot be returned.) Life 
Begins, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Copyright, 1937, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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status, pay is fairly typical—clerks’ mini- 
mum is around $850; tellers’ maximum, 
around $2,200. Hours, too, are normal— 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M., 45 minutes’ lunch, and 
the inevitable banking overtime. As a 
Christmas bonus, all hands usually re- 
ceive two weeks’ salary. 

This year there probably won’t be any 
bonus. The officers think the union might 
accuse them of “trying to influence the 
workers.” 


Union 

Last September the C.I.0.’s United Of- 
fice and Professional Workers—a new- 
comer to the white-collar field tilled feebly 
and for years by the A.F. of L—set up a 
Financial Employes Organizing Commit- 
tee. At the union’s and the F.E.O.C.’s head 
is Lewis Merrill—30, aggressive, an ex- 
clerk fired for union activity in 1931. In 
background and age, Merrill and his chief 
organizer—Richard Lewis, 28, a bookstore 
clerk who lost his first strike in 1933—are 
samples of the union’s 37 paid missionaries. 

Until lately the F.E.0.C. has concen- 
trated on New York’s banks, brokerage 
houses, and insurance companies. Now the 
committee looks beyond the metropolis: 
models of the New York parent soon will 
appear in Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

But at the moment, Merrill and Lewis 
are engrossed with Adrian’s bank. They 
chose the bank for their first push because 





organization proceeded rapidly there—and 
because New York State’s Labor Rela- 
tions Act would be a help. Victory would 
mean more than a closed-shop contract, 
salary hikes, and a restricted work-week; 
it would dispose of an issue certain to af- 
fect the F.E.0.C.’s efforts elsewhere. 


Law 


The United: States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has ruled that banks, as quasi- 
governmental agencies, are exempt from 
the Federal Social Security Act, and 
Adrian has fallen back on that decision. If 
his bank isn’t subject to the Security Act, 


———————e 


he asks, why should it submit to a Stat, 
labor act—or to the National Labor Rela. 
tions Act? Accordingly, he has declined t, 
attend preliminary negotiations befor 
New York’s labor board. 

F.E.O.C. leaders respect this contention 
sufficiently to want a Social Security Aq 
amendment specifically including banks 
In New York, meanwhile, the State board 
this week considered a committee petition 
to enforce recognition of the union as ex. 
clusive bargaining agent for Bank of York. 
town employes—a step likely to bring the 
whole question of unionized banks into 
the courts. 





Housing Aid Comes to Fore 


Again as Business Stimulant 


America can use a million new residences 
a year for the next ten years. A million new 
houses will furnish year-round employment 
to a million builders, plus two million jobs 
in materials industries. Three million re- 
employed will boom consumers’ goods in- 
dustries. 

By such reasoning, forecasters have con- 
sistently predicted since 1931 that a build- 
ing boom will end depression. To make the 
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Newsphotos 
400 Houses: Like this built privately on a non-profit basis, are sold to 
Pontiac, Mich., workmen for $1,850 on a five-year payment plan. The 
houses, of five designs, are 20 by 24 feet, on third- to quarter-acre plots. 


boom materialize, government and indus. 
iry alike last week reviewed accomplish- 
ments and prospects.* 

To a United States Chamber of Con- 
merce meeting, Wilson Compton of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reported: “The FHA says that, al- 
though two-thirds of American families are 
in the income range which can reasonably 
only afford tc buy and live in houses cost- 
ing less than $5,000, the vast bulk of the 
ingenuity, energy, and facilities of the hous- 
ing professions and housing industries have 
been concentrated upon the one-third 
which can afford more than $5,000.” 

The lumber industry, Compton revealed, 
has built test houses on FHA plans at less 
than FHA cost estimates—$1,800 to 
$2,800. “We are working toward comforta- 
ble well-built modern housing which may 
be bought and paid for in the South at $12 
a month, on the Pacific Coast at $15, and 
in the North at $18 to $20. [This] will not 
solve the housing problem. But it will goa 
long way.” 

That was as close as anyone dared ap- 
proach a solution to the week’s problem. 
There were some words about government 
competition, but few honestly angry ones. 
Businessmen, nevertheless, looked closely 
at what the New Deal is doing. 

PWA construction, they knew, is fin- 
ished. The $150,000,000 provided for low- 
rental housing by the $3,300,000,000 Pub- 





*The Chamber of Commerce estimates 1920- 
1929 building at 677,000 dwelling units a year. 
Since 1931, construction has averaged 165,000 
units, about as many as are annually torn down 
and destroyed by fire. During the 1920-1929 
decade the number of families increased 500,000 
a year. Lowest estimates of immediate building 
needs are 1,500,000 dwellings; highest, taking in 
Roosevelt’s one-third “ill housed,” about 12,- 
000,000. The Chamber of Commerce says we 
need 7,600,000 houses by 1945. The Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee puts the need by 
1950 at 16,297,000. 
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lic Works Act of 1933 has been spent on 
51 slum-clearance projects furnishing liv- 
ing quarters to 21,800 families. 

Slum clearance will now continue under 
the Wagner-Steagall Act, which created the 
United States Housing Authority. Headed 
by Nathan Straus, the USHA will spend 
$500,000,000 during the next three years 
to build about 100,000 living units. The 
money, lent to local governments, will cov- 
er 90 per cent of low-cost housing projects. 
Annual operating subsidies of $1 from the 
cities for each $5 from the Federal Treas- 
ury will cut rentals to about half the “eco- 
nomic rents.” USHA will not approve 
projects until after Jan. 1. 

FHA is about the only other Federal 
agency from which the building industry 
can expect stimulus. FHA insures banks 
and similar agencies against loss on ap- 
proved mortgages but does not itself lend 
money for house building. If it approves 
the borrower’s plans and character, FHA 
will insure a mortgage covering 80 per cent 
of the appraised value of house and land. 
With an income of $600,000 a month from 
its service and inspection charges, FHA is 
now practically self-supporting. 

Since its creation two and a half years 
ago, FHA has done a $2,000,000,000 busi- 
ness. It has accepted for insurance mort- 
gages valued at almost $1,000,000,000. 

But in construction since 1934, FHA can 
claim credit for only about 50,000 new 
houses a year, some of which would have 
been built anyway. And in large-scale hous- 
ing, for which it can insure mortgages up 
to $10,000,000 per project under limited- 
return provisions, FHA is a dud. It has 
insured only 38 projects, with a mortgage 
value of less than $30,000,000. 


Proposals 

Limited-return housing has not proved 
attractive to capital. In consequence, legis- 
lators talk of liberalizing FHA-insured 
loans on large-scale housing. To stimulate 
single-residence construction, Congressmen 
are weighing amendments to : (1) permit 
FHA to insure mortgages for 90 per cent 
of houses costing $5,000 or less; (2) insure 
mortgages on houses built for sale or rent. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
another proposal to make FHA more ef- 
fective. With building-materials firms and 
s'milar interests, RFC will invest dollar 
for dollar in large-scale home-building and 
financing associations. To make this plan 
operative, Congress must liberalize laws 
governing national mortgage associations, 
none of which has so far been established 
under recent enabling legislation. The FHA 
would guarantee bonds and debentures sold 
by the associations. 


{ The HOLC, which owns property in 
every corner of the nation, estimates that 
rents have increased 25 per cent during the 
year. 


* Building costs, now at 98 per cent of the 
1926 level, according to one estimate rose 13 

















is easily acquired, rarely broken. This hotel does 
seem to hold loyalties of its guests. Will you not 
become acquainted with the St. Regis as a resident, 
on your next arrival in the city? We believe that 
one such visit may suffice to start the St. Regis habit. 
From every standpoint of comfortable living 

location, service, food and a pleasant atmosphere 


. it is a worthwhile habit to acquire. 


5 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street, New York 
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per cent during the last year and are up 36 
per cent from the 1932 low. Counting tech- 
nological advances, a dollar now buys 10 
per cent more housing than it did ten years 
ago. 





Trade Barometer 


Steel Output Does Reflect, 
Does Not Forecast, Trend 


“Steel activity is generally and correctly 
regarded as a basic indicator of trends in 
general business. Unusual swings in the 
rate of this industry’s operations have 
never failed to be accompanied by changes 
in the trend of general industrial activity. 

“Although usually accepted as an ac- 
curate barometer of business conditions, 
the trend of steel operations has little fore- 
casting value.” 

Standard Statistics Co., which last week 
issued this dictum, finds that during the 
panic of 1907, the 1924 slump, and the 
great depression of 1929, major fluctua- 
tions in steel production coincided with, 
rather than preceded, changing trends in 
general business. 

Steel thus is not a barometer, but a 
thermometer. The steel mercury travels 
fast, whether up or down. And with wide 
fluctuations in production, steelmen are 
alternately very optimistic or very pes- 
simistic. Recently they have blown cold, 
privately predicting a low in operations of 
between 30 and 35 per cent of capacity, 
with production between now and April 
possibly never above 50. That the average 
production for the first 1938 quarter will 
be below 50 per cent is regarded as almost 
a certainty. 

Last week production was at 31.0 per 


cent of capacity. For the week beginning 
Sept. 13, steel stood at 80.4. On each suc- 
ceeding Monday, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute has gloomily recorded 
another downward step in one of the most 
precipitous declines suffered by the in- 
dustry. 


Outlook 


Steel-order prospects are not good. Rail- 
road orders are slow but may improve if 
current ICC hearings result in further rate 
increases. Automobile manufacturers, after 
stocking dealers’ floors, are warily doing 
little steel buying, although outwardly au- 
tomotive men remain optimistic and dis- 
count rumors of price cuts. Even a building 
revival or generous pump priming by the 
Federal Government, neither of which ap- 
pears imminent, will not affect steel until 
late next Spring. In spite of this gloomy 
outlook there is a good possibility that the 
figure for this week may be the low for the 
current decline. 





Court Test 


Government and Utilities 
Start Their Real Battle 


The Judicial Procedure Reform Act 
passed last Summer sends all injunction 
suits involving constitutionality of a Fed- 
eral law to a special three-justice tribunal 
(one Circuit Court of Appeals, two Federal 
district, judges). If either party to the 
suit files an appeal from the decision of 
this legal triumvirate, the case goes direct- 
ly to the Supreme Court. 

Last week Chattanooga witnessed the 
first such trial. On the bench sat District 





Wide World 


TV A’s judges: John Gore, Florence Allen, and John Martin 


ee 


Judges John J. Gore and John D. Martiy 
of Tennessee, and Florence E. Allen of 
Columbus, America’s only woman Circuit 
Court judge. The case: eighteen Souther 
utilities, including subsidiaries of Com. | 
monwealth & Southern Corp. and Electric 
Bond & Share Co., sued to enjoin the Tep. 
nessee Valley Authority from further “gen. 
eration, transmission, distribution, and sale 
of electric power . . . in competition with 
the plaintiff utility companies.” 

The utilities claimed the TVA Ae 
should be invalidated because under the 
Constitution the Federal Government 
lacks authority to engage in a project pre. 
eminently for power production: “We con. 
tend that the TVA is primarily if not 
wholly a power corporation.” 

Counsel for the companies, led by Ney- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War in the 
Wilson administration, also charges that 
“the TVA engages in unfair competition 
... by selling electricity at less than cost” 
and that it seeks to regulate “local electric 
rates and service, a subject matter which 
does not fall within the field of Federal 
power ... an invasion of State rights.” 

In reply, the government’s attorneys 
contend that TVA’s power production is 
“incidental” to the project’s main fune- 
tions of navigation improvement and flood 
control. They say the Supreme Court’s so- 
called Ashwander decision in February 
1936, which upheld TVA’s right to sell 
power generated at Wilson Dam, is con- 
trolling in this case. 





Importance 


Utilities executives as well as members 
of the administration regard the Chat- 
tanooga trial as the first step in testing 





whether the government can continue gen- 
erating and _ distributing hydroelectric 
power or must confine its dam projects to 
flood control and navigation improvement. 
Whichever way the present court decides 
the case, an appeal will undoubtedly be 
taken to the Supreme Court. That prob- 
ably would mean a decision sometime next 
Spring. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Trust Busting 


Further evidence that the administra- 
tion believes the current recession results 
from business’ raising prices too rapidly is 
provided by a letter from President Roose- 
velt to W. A. Ayres, Federal Trade Com- 
mission chairman. “My attention has been 
directed to reports of a marked increase in 
the cost of living during the present year 
as compared with recent past years, at- 
tributable, in part, to monopolistic prac- 
tices and other unwholesome methods of 
competition. 

“T believe it to be important to know 
the facts touching this situation, and, 
therefore, request the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to make an immediate investiga- 
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International 


Now a banker: Gene Tunney 


tion into such alleged practices and meth- 
ods and report to me as early as practi- 
cable.” 

The request accords with the commis- 
sion’s apparent desires. It already has rec- 
ommended extensive antitrust-law changes 
to give itself more power, and Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings has asked 
$1,000,000 to prosecute antitrust cases— 
nearly triple the sum now available. Since 
a major antitrust case costs the govern- 
ment about $100,000, this would permit 
the handling of ten additional cases. 


Anti-War 
Arnold Constable & Co., New York's 


oldest department store, this Christmas 
season is barring “from sale and display all 
toys or games suggestive of war.” Con- 
gratulating Isaac Liberman, the firm’s 
president, Estelle M. Sternberger, execu- 
tive director of World Peaceways, Inc., 
wrote: “Your decision is a landmark . . . 
your sacrifice of possible sales is a symbol 
of the sacrifices every American citizen 
must make if he desires to save the United 
States from the war hysteria that threat- 
ens us.” 


Unemployment 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board reported a “significant” decline of 
4.3 per cent in employment last month and 
6.4 per cent since August. The figures are 
based on data telegraphed from 1,200 com- 
panies in 27 industries hiring nearly a 
million persons. Employment has declined 
less than manufacturing output and is still 
0.6 per cent ahead of last May and 2.8 
per cent ahead of November 1936, but 
there are indications that “a considerable 
reduction in hours of work has already 
taken place . . . Further reduction in busi- 
ness activity will probably necessitate the 
laying off of more workers.” 


Death Sentence 


The SEC’s first indication of its policy 
on the “death sentence” provisions of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act sur- 
prised many critics by its tone of modera- 
tion. “As a practical matter,” the commis- 
sion last week granted the Peoples Light 
& Power Co.’s application to issue and ac- 
quire securities under its new court-ap- 
proved reorganization plan. Admitting the 
company had not set up the integrated 
system that the act requires (effective Jan. 
1), the SEC credited the applicant with 
working toward compliance. The integra- 
tion process is in many cases “evolution- 
ary rather than revolutionary,” the com- 
mission said. “It often will be necessary to 
accomplish the ultimate objectives of the 
act by a series of steps.” 


Life Insurance 

New life insurance written in October 
was 2 per cent less than in October last 
year, says the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. In the first ten months 
the volume was 5.7 per cent above the 
same period of 1936. 


Personal 


Gene Tunney, who abdicated the heavy- 
weight crown in 1928, has been elected a 
director of the New York Morris Plan In- 
dustrial Bank—largest personal-loan bank 
in the country. Tunney holds directorships 
in several other firms, including New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. and American Com- 
mercial Alcohol Corp. 








Transatlantic Dream 
Is Boosted by Maritime Board 


in Report to Congress 


“Direct competition between aircraft 
and ships .. . is clearly indicated in the 
near future. Large flying boats of 100,000 
to 250,000 pounds* and capable of carry- 
ing 40 to 150 passengers may well super- 
sede highly expensive superliners of the 
Queen Mary and Normandie class . . . If 
the shipping companies are not to add air- 
craft to their fleets they will undoubtedly 
lose considerable traffic to independent air- 
line companies . . . Transoceanic air lines 
should logically find . . . a place alongside 
of shipping in the Maritime Commission.” 
Thus last week ran the Maritime Com- 
mission’s special report to Congress on 
“Aircraft and the Merchant Marine.” 
Most aeronautical leaders could find lit- 
tle to object to in such generalities. Plac- 
ing transoceanic flying under any single 
bureau would settle the current interde- 
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partmental confusion in control. That 
would probably clear the way for Pan 
American (the only American air-line op- 
erator in foreign air lanes) to open its line 
from New York to London. Steamship 
lines entering aviation would boost the 
demand for aircraft and airmen. 

Details of the commission’s aircraft re- 
port (largely prepared by Grover Loening 
acting as aeronautical adviser) were 
enough pro-aircraft to have satisfied the 
late General Mitchell: the Normandie, 
even with twice its present power, could 
only cut its four-day transatlantic record 
by eleven hours. Flying boats promise 
nonstop flights to Europe in twenty hours. 
Zeppelins have made it in 48. Nonstop fly- 
ing boats of 100,000 to 120,000 pounds are 
already designed. Such ships would be 
even more reliable than present Pacific 
clippers. Big flying boats are much 
smoother riding than other airplanes and 
have better berths and appointments than 
Pullmans. 

Strongest argument for aircraft prefer- 
ence is promise of cheaper costs. An 
American-built superliner would cost $50,- 
000,000. For the same price we could build 
a Zeppelin fleet of the same passenger 
capacity. A corresponding fleet of flying 
boats would cost only $18,000,000. Com- 
paring requirements per passenger crossing 
for depreciation, crew, and fuel, the com- 
mission estimates $67.58 for the super- 
liner, $131.83 for the dirigible, and $73.10 
for the flying boat. But within ten years 
flying boats should cut these costs to less 
than $40. With reasonable passenger loads 
and fares (about $450) aircraft could show 
a profit in carrying all first-class mail to 
Europe at 5 cents per letter. 

As for construction subsidies, flying 
boats can be built here at least as cheaply 
as abroad. Yet the commission feels the 
government might well help in the heavy 
development costs of progressively larger 
designs. 


Meaning-~-—~ 

The Maritime Act can be made to ap- 
ply to transoceanic flying by very minor 
modifications of its wording. Whether 
Congress will enact them, depends on 
forthcoming recommendations of a policy- 
formulating committee the President has 
set up for air legislation. 
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The Radio Priest Again: 
Vatican Finally Hands Down 
an Opinion 


Until last month, Father Charles E. 
Coughlin had no censorship problem. His 
critics complained he was too political- 
minded for a priest, but he had a perfect 
shield. Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop of 
Detroit and Father Coughlin’s superior, 


—=——S—XX¥_=—. 
liked his stuff. As long as the Bishop took 
no action, the Vatican could not officially 
interfere. ; 

But last Winter, Bishop Gallagher died. 
Detroit was made an archdiocese, and 
Edward Mooney became Archbishop. Fa. 
ther Coughlin soon discovered how he 
stood with his new overseer. Oct. 5, he 
gave his first interview since the Arch. 
bishop’s appointment. One of his remarks: 
in appointing Hugo Black to the Supreme 
Court, President Roosevelt showed “per. 
sonal stupidity.” 

Archbishop Mooney’s reaction came jp 
two days. He voiced regret over Father 
Coughlin’s “unfortunate words.” He sug- 
gests priests employ “a fine sense of re. 
straint in the language they use.” 

The priest promptly cancelled a sched. 
uled 26-speech radio series, sold his Social 
Justice magazine, and slipped into the 
background. But his adherents cabled 
Pope Pius that Father Coughlin had been 
muzzled unfairly. And that was what the 
Vatican wanted—a chance for church 
discipline. 

Last week Archbishop Amleto Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate in Washington, 
issued a double rebuke for the microphone 
messiah: “The Holy See regards as just 
and timely the corrections which the Arch- 
bishop of Detroit made . . . Any priest 
... has the right of orderly recourse to 
the Holy See, but he also has the duty of 
[keeping] the matter from being made the 
occasion of public agitation.” 





SCIENCE 





Doctor Cures Sore Throat 
With X-Ray, Tube, Light Bulb, 
Forceps, and Patience 


Six-year-old Robert Sippel had a sore | 
throat. He could hardly breathe. His 
father bundled him off to the Manhattan 
Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, New 
York. There, he couldn’t breathe at all. 
A doctor made an emergency incision, 
slipped a rubber tube down Robert's 
throat. 

Then they put the boy on an X-ray ta- 
ble. A shapeless, shadowy mass showed in 
his right lung. They wheeled him into the 
operating room. Doctors pushed his head 
back and slid a bronchoscope—a _ 1-foot 
copper tube about the diameter of a cig- 
arette—into his lung. Looking down the 
slender pipe, a surgeon turned a rheostal 
until the pinhead light bulb at the lower 
end shone at just the right brightness. He 
saw a tangled mass of white string. 

“Forceps!” 

Someone handed him an instrument that 
looked like a pair of scissors elongated to 
wire thinness. The gadget fitted neatly 
down the bronchoscope, left room enough 
in the tube to see what was happening. 
Deftly manipulating the tiny nippers, the 
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surgeon drew a piece of white cord up 
through the bronchoscope and cut it off. 
“Suction tube!” 
A nurse brought another wirelike pipe to 
swish up interfering mucus and _ blood. 
Then the forceps again. Then the suction 


ube. 

Work had to be done slowly. Rapid pull- 
ing would tear delicate lung tissue. Min- 
utes passed. Nurses whispered. Interns 
and doctors off duty tiptoed into the room. 
Inch by inch more string was coming out. 

After an hour, the doctor stopped. Rob- 
ert had lost too much blood, and the end 
of the string hadn’t been reached yet. But 
a second session removed the whole snarl— 
10 yards of it. 

Last week Robert sat up in bed and ex- 
plained. He had swallowed the string on a 
dare. 





EDUCATION 





What to Learn at College 
Raises Discussion at Session of 
Land Grant Educators 


One hundred years ago educators sug- 
gested sending farmers and mechanics to 
college to learn their jobs. Americans 
laughed. The 182 existing colleges and uni- 
versities clung to time-honored classics. If 
most boys thought at all of higher learning 
as vocational training, they regarded it as 
grooming for ministry, law, or medicine. 

By 1862 the Civil War emphasized the 
need of “liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes.” The war cramped 
the Treasury; but Federal acres were plen- 
tiful. Congress passed the Morrill Act, 
granting land to the States, 30,000 acres 
for each Senator and Representative, to 
found colleges. 

So were born the land-grant colleges— 
among them many Western State universi- 





Underwood & Underwood 


Dr. William A. Neilson 


ties, including Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
California, as well as Cornell, Rutgers, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Pennsylvania State in the East. And 
with their creation came the birth of vo- 
cational training. 

Today 228,000 of the nation’s million 
and a quarter college students attend land- 
grant colleges, where they may study phi- 
losophy or pure art but are more apt to 
learn the high points of dairying and farm- 
ing. This emphasis on practicality has pro- 
voked more than mild criticism from those 
who believe colleges should teach students 
how to think rather than how to do any 
special job. 

Last week 501 delegates of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties met in Washington for their annual 
convention marking their 75th anniversary. 
They were scheduled to reappraise their 
institutions’ vocational training in the light 
of the criticism with which it has met. 
Taking a day off at Mount Vernon, they 
first heard Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace read for President Roosevelt (who 
had a toothache) a speech for farm aid, de- 
claring that if Washington were alive today 
“he would have acted boldly to keep agri- 
culture from going down to ruin.” Then 
they discussed the difficulty of helping 
farmers adjust themselves to the machine 
age. And finally they elected as president 
of their association Cecil Creel, University 
of Nevada extension-work director. Retir- 
ing President Atkinson summed up con- 
vention results: “The meeting has reinter- 
preted for us the meaning of the founders, 
their large purposes and great foresight.” 


A College Professor Makes 
a Startling Discovery 


Almost any speaker can get a hand 
from almost any audience by intoning 
tremulously that mother love is the great- 
est thing in the world. But when the head 
of the third largest women’s college in the 
country tells a group of women that “nine 
times out of ten mother love is nothing 
but self love” and that he doesn’t care for 
it, that’s news. 

Last week nearly 900 alumnae and their 
friends, gathered at a dinner in New York 
to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
Dr. William Allen Neilson’s presidency of 
Smith College, heard him say exactly that. 
“Mother love,” Dr. Neilson went on, “is 
the only element with which I have come 
in contact as a college president which 
makes me think less of human nature.” 

He scolded mothers for encouraging 
their daughters to neglect study for social 
activities. He scolded them in general. “I 
used to think mother love was one of the 
most wonderful things in the world, but 
now I don’t believe in mother love . . 
Mother wants daughter to make good 
grades to save mother’s face, so the neigh- 
bors will not say anything.” 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Give the Roads a Break! 


R aitroads have probably had less 
reason to be apprehensive of New Deal 
measures than almost any other class of 
business. Since the first days of the Ad- 
ministration their problems have always 
been looked upon sympathetically and 
sometimes dealt with promptly. Back in 
1933, the new Administration gave them 
substantial loans, provided a sound method 
for the reorganization of the weaker roads 
and set up a coordinator to realign them 
so that they might serve their territories 
more economically and efficiently. And as 
business generally improved in 1934 and 
1935, the luster of health slowly returned 
to all except a few mortally stricken roads. 

What, then, lies behind the present ap- 
plication of the railroads for an increase in 
freight rates and in Eastern passenger 
rates? It is not merely that the lower vol- 
ume of traffic, which in recent months 
dipped below 1936 levels, has lopped off a 
sizable chunk of the freight revenues. Nor 
is it because the announcement that the 
RFC will make no further commitments 
has been a blow. It is because increasing 
costs of every variety have again made the 
margin between the railroads’ income and 
their outgo so thin that the railroads are 
almost as sick as they were in 1933. 

The prices of the materials which the 
railroads must buy have gone up 40 per 
cent. The taxes they must pay have risen 
25 per cent. The wages they pay have risen 
18 per cent. All of this while the level of 
average freight rates is 10 per cent less and 
passenger fares about 18 per cent less! 
Operating costs have been cut. The sav- 
ings so made have been passed on in terms 
of lower rates. But, though the increased 
volume that resulted from such cuts has 
produced increased gross revenue, increases 
in gross revenue have been more than 
nullified by the rise in the cost of materials, 
supplies, taxes and wages. 

And there are three reasons why the rail- 
roads ought to receive favorable consid- 
eration on the requests they make at the 
hearings beginning November 29. The first 
goes to the justice of the case and was 
stated most cogently by the ICC itself last 
month. “From the facts of the record no 
other conclusion is possible than that the 
net earnings of the railroads are now in- 
consistent, in general, not only with the 
constitutional standards as to the rights of 
the private owners, but also with the con- 
ditions necessary for the proper conduct 
. . . of railroad transportation by private 
enterprise.” 


The second reason is that the continued 
starvation of the railroads will hit tens of 
millions of railroad employes, railroad in- 
vestors, insurance-policy owners and sav- 
ings-bank depositors. At the present time, 
96 railroad companies are in the hands of 
receivers or trustees. These companies rep- 
resent the largest percentage of mileage 
ever in the hands of the courts at any one 
time. But unless substantial relief is of- 
fered soon, the number of receiverships will 
shoot up, for many railroads not vet in the 
hands of receivers or trustees are not cur- 
rently earning their fixed charges. 

The third and perhaps the most moving 
reason for favorable action by the ICC is 
the fact that the railroads, given the relief 
they request, will immediately become the 
purchasers of precisely those kinds of goods 
whose movement is vitally necessary to 
check the present recession in business. 
Under normal conditions the railroads buy 
and consume 23 per cent of all the bitu- 
minous coal produced in the United States, 
19 per cent of all the fuel oil produced, 17 
per cent-of our iron and steel produced, and 
25 per cent of our timber. They are also 
purchasers of thousands of other kinds of 
goods. Early this summer, because of their 
desperate plight, they were obliged to dis- 
continue all except indispensable purchases. 

The Roosevelt recovery has, as predict- 
ed, bogged down in the heavy industries. 
There are three strong horses which, if 
rightly utilized, would start the heavy in- 
dustries rolling. The most stalwart, but 
the most difficult to spur on, is housing. 
Electrical utilities come next in point of 
strength, but their fight for their own lives 
absorbs their energies. The third is rail- 
road purchasing power, which can more im- 
mediately be put in motion than either of 
the others and which does not need, as 
does housing, a rising economic level for 
effectiveness. It requires only the approval 
of the ICC to start railroad money pour- 
ing into the coal, steel, oil and other key 
industries. The cumulative effect of such 
expenditures upon employment can scarce- 
ly be overlooked by an Administration 
whose most immediate concern is jobs for 
the submerged one-third of the population. 





Congressional Background 


As this session of Congress—extra- 
ordinary in more ways than one—proceeds, 
the average citizen will be overwhelmed 
with news, rumor, surmise and opinion. 
Here are a few fundamental facts to hold 
to, when the underlying currents grow in- 
distinguishable in the flood of detail. 


ee, 





1—The Administration is both intent up- 
on its four-point program and determined 
to lose as little face as possible through the 
repeal or modification of Administration 
measures already passed. 

2—The Administration has lost some of 
the glamour it had six months ago. Its de. 
feat on the court-packing measure and jts 
enforced admission that the pinch of de. 
clining prosperity is beginning to hurt have 
done incalculable damage to its prestige so 
far as Congress is concerned. 

3—Congress is in an ugly mood. Its chief 
concern at the moment is its own political 
fortunes. It will no longer accept the 
President’s flat declaration that he knows 
what the electorate wants. It will seruti- 
nize meticulously all such claims and will 
be considerate of his wishes only insofar as 
it decides they are expressive of popular 
sentiment. 

4—For this reason the President will get 
only part of the four things he wants. Farm 
legislation will bear the imprint of Chair- 
man Cotton Ed Smith, who is wholly un- 
sympathetic to the President, and of Chair- 
man Marvin Jones, who is in an independ- 
ent and determined mood. Wages and 
hours legislation will be a weak and ex- 
perimental measure: one of its original 
sponsors is dead; the other sits on the Su- 
preme Court; and those who have taken 
their place are not the stubborn, resource- 
ful champions such legislation needs. Chair- 
man Byrnes of the Senate Reorganization 
Committee, an astute parliamentarian pop- 
ular in both houses, will dictate the terms 
of the administrative reorganization. And 
Senator Norris, who is not well, will hardly 
be able to press for the power aspects of 
national planning with vigor sufficient to 
overcome the opposition he must face. 

5—Congress is fundamentally responsive 
to the idea that excessive government har- 
rying has prevented private enterprise from 
creating new jobs. It pushes aside whis- 
pered Administration assertions that this 
idea is deliberate propaganda and points 
to the steadily mounting tide of public 
opinion which supports it in all sections of 
the country. 

6—In the inevitable battle over specific 
ways to encourage the flow of private capi- 
tal into industry, watch the figure of Pat 
Harrison, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. He has been a loyal 
party member. But no amount of explain- 
ing has dislodged his justifiable conviction 
that the Administration was responsible for 
the defeat of his aspirations for the Sen- 
ate leadership. He has the play on tax 
measures in his hands. If he has a mind to, 
he can write his own ticket. He knows that 
leadership at this juncture will make him a 
first-class power in American politics and 
condemn Barkley, the elected leader, to a 
life in his shadow. The pull of conflicting 
loyalties on him and the decision he makes 
will typify, almost perfectly, the temper 
and action of Congress as a whole. 
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